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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A NEW LICENCE-FREE LIMIT for general building work 
of £500, to operate from January 1 next, was announced by 
the Minister of Works on Tuesday. p. 735 


THE MINISTRY OF WORKS is not prepared to drop the 
form of declaration in return for which the London Builders’ 
Conference would be willing to suspend its “‘ Fair Price” 
scheme pending an official investigation of the Conference’s 
methods. p. 737 

NEW MODEL BUILDING BYELAWS designed to allow 
as much freedom as possible in the use of new materials and 
methods were issued by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on November 19. p. 754 

A BILL to abolish development charge altogether was laid before 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. p. 754 








THE ABOLITION OF DE VELOPMEN , 
CHARGE 


THE news that development charges are to be abolished will 


scarcely come as a surprise, and will probably be generally 
welcomed. Even under the Labour Government there were 
indications that the financial provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, might be amended, and the 
Conservatives made such amendment a definite plank in 
their election policy last year. Since the general election the 
question has been not whether the Act would be amended 
but what form the amendment would take. The difficulties 
which have faced the Government in reaching a decision 
were well explained by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government in a recent 
debate. Mr. Marples then made it clear that, even if develop- 
ment charges were to go, they would be replaced by provision 
for ensuring that planning schemes would not be crippled 
{as they were before the war) by local authorities having to 
pay out large sums in compensation for refusal of planning 
permission. “ We shall try,” he said “to retain the advan- 


tages and mitigate the disadvantages of the present Act.” 
The Act of 1947 tried to deal with this financial problem of 





planning by transferring the development value in land to the 
State, a measure of compensation for what was in effect an 
act of nationalisation being provided by the £300 million fund. 

This meant that (with a few exceptions) no one would 
receive compensation for refusal of planning permission, but 
that those who obtained permission would pay for it in 
development charge. It also meant that on compulsory 
purchase, land would be bought at existing use value. It 
was believed that the liability to development charge would 
mean that developers would offer no more than existing use 
value when buying land. It should perhaps have been 
foreseen that this would not in fact happen. In any event 
the result has been that the development charge has become 
in effect a tax—and, worse still, a tax on enterprise. This 
fact, added to the widespread dislike of the Act, is sufficient 
justification for amending the Act. 

The solution put forward in the Government’s White 
Paper faces the difficulties squarely.. It is an ingenious 
solution, but nevertheless has some real merits. By sweeping 
development charge away it removes the element of taxation 
and restores some incentive to sell land. Compensation 
will again be payable for refusal of planning permission, but 
only up to the amount of the agreed claim on the £300 million. 
Compensation for compulsory purchase will continue to be 
at existing use value, subject to an increment from any 
unexpired portion of the claim on the £300 million. 

These arrangements would appear to limit the State’s 
total liability to £350 million. But, whereas this was to have 
been paid out next year to all and sundry, it will now be 
payable to those who actually suffer loss as and when that loss 
occurs. 

The brief statement of principles contained in the White 
Paper inevitably leaves many questions of detail still to be 
answered. The first and obvious question is what is to 
happen to development charges already paid; while the 
White Paper states that there can be no question of repaying 
development charge as such, the developer who: has paid 
such charge will receive consideration. ‘Then there is the 
problem of war-damaged land subject to a value payment ; 
under the Act of 1947 such land was to be the subject of a 
supplementary scheme. ‘Then, again, it would appear that 
compensation for refusal of planning permission will now be 
paid by the State and not by local authorities; no doubt 
the local authorities will be concerned lest this mean an 
increase in Ministry control over planning. 

These and other questions must await publication of the 
amending Bill which is to follow the interim measure presented 
this week. At first sight, however, the Government’s 
proposals appear to be sensible and workable, and we would 
echo the Prime Minister’s plea that this problem should be 
approached in a spirit of good will on all sides. ‘The Govern- 
ment’s proposals should have a stimulating effect on private 
housebuilding, and as such have been commended by the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 


BYELAW REVISION 


‘THE building industry, the second largest in the country, 
is probably the one most vitally affected by all laws 

and byelaws concerned in its governance. There are upwards 
of a hundred Acts of Parliament which affect building in 
one way or another, and of these the Public Health Act of 
1936 is technically the most important ; it enacts that every 
local authority may, and if required by the Minister shall, 
make byelaws for regulating the construction of buildings, 
the lighting and ventilation of buildings, the dimensions 
of rooms and also with regard to sanitary arrangements, 
drains and sewers, water supply and stoves and other fittings. 
Local authorities make their own building byelaws which 
require to be confirmed by the Minister, and to assist them in 
doing this the Minister publishes Model Byelaws for their 
guidance. In London and certain other large cities there are 
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local Acts of Parliament which deal with the local building 
byelaws, but the Public Health Act of 1936 is the overriding 
authority for most of the country. 

The last series of Model Byelaws (No. IV), dealing with 
building construction, was published in 1937, too soon after 
the passing of the 1936 Act to incorporate all the new powers 
conferred by that Act. The need for new byelaws was, 
however, so urgent at that time as to preclude delay in the 
publication of a new Model, and it was confidently anticipated 
that the 10 years permitted by the Act as the period for 
revision would provide adequate experience of the working 
of the 1937 Model to make a thoroughly scientific revision 
possible. But the war intervened and the first revised 
Model based on the 1936 Act does not appear until 1952. 
Needless to say, advances in building methods since 1937 
have been so radical and so extensive that the existing byelaws 
are out of date and new ones are badly needed. Consequently 
the new Model published by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government this week is very welcome, even if for this 
reason alone. 

There is ample evidence in the new Model that the Ministry 
of Housing and the thoroughly expert Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. S. F. Wilkinson have given the 
industry all that could be asked in the interests of present 
efficiency and future development in the building industry. 
Not only do the new Model Byelaws allow the long-sought 
elasticity in the actual penal control of building technique but 
they also recognise the national need to encourage freedom in 
the use of new materials and methods and to observe every 
possible economy. 

As the prefatory memorandum to the new Model says: 
“The means adopted to achieve all this is to state in the con- 
structional parts of the byelaws the functional requirement of 
the building or part of a building (e.g., that it must be weather- 
proof or be capable of standing specified loads) without requiring 
any particular material to be used. But to help all parties, the 
normal forms of building which will satisfy the functional 
requirements are listed.” This is achieved by reference to 
British Standards and Codes of Practice: the new model 
Byelaw No. 13 (1) requires in general terms that all building 
materials shall “ be of a suitable nature and quality for the 
purposes for which they are used, shall be adequately mixed 
or prepared, and be applied, used or fixed so as adequately to 
perform the functions for which they are designed”; and 
Byelaw No. 13 (2) says that the use of any type of material 
or any method of mixing or preparing materials or of applying, 
using or fixing materials which conforms with an accepted 
British Standard or British Standard Code of Practice, “‘ shall 
7 a sufficient compliance with the requirements of this bye- 
aw.” 

The principle enunciated in this new Byelaw No. 13 pervades 
the 1952 Model, and no architect, engineer or builder will 
need in future to complain that the building byelaws stand in 
the way of progress or that they do not give him adequate 
guidance when and where he needs it. If the builder complies 
with the standard, code or other specification which is ‘‘ deemed 
to satisfy”? a byelaw, he has met that particular byelaw’s 
requirements. He may, however, do this in some other way if 
he can show that it satisfies the relevant functional requirement. 
Reasonable as these requirements are, they will not of course 
satisfy everybody. There will always be with us the salesman 
who is convinced that his own enthusiasm is all-sufficing as a 
test of quality and efficacy; but the new byelaws are speci- 
fically designed to allow the utmost possible freedom in building 
methods provided the functional requirements are satisfied. 

One other outstanding feature of the new Model needs careful 
study ; it relates to “‘ fire resistance ” in building construction, 
and is dealt with in Byelaws Nos. 32 to 68, which are based upon 
the principles set out in the Report of the Committee on the 
Fire Grading of Buildings (Post-war Building Study, No. 20). 
This report introduces a new technique in the assessment of 
fire-risk or “‘ fire-load ” which is simple and clearly under- 
standable, but requires study. The various parts of a building 
are required to resist fire for specific periods. Compliance 
with this requirement is achieved by compliance with the third 
schedule of the Model dealing with traditional methods of 
construction or with the fourth schedule which gives a list of 
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common forms of construction, together with their “ notional 
periods of fire resistance.” If the construction is not in accord- 
ance with either of these it must be shown to be adequate by 
reference to a test set out in British Standard No. 476 of 1932. 

Another new feature in the Model of less obvious importance 
is the reference to thermal insulation in Byelaw No. 84, which 
will call for spécial attention in view of the national need 
for fuel economy, and its corollary, the high price of coal and 
fuel generally. There is a Code of Practice, ‘‘ Chapter VIII,” 
which deals with the subject as a functional requirement in 
building construction and there are numerous references to 
thermal insulation and fuel economy in the General Series of 
Codes of Practice which will repay study. 

There is one subject which could with advantage be dealt 
with in appropriate byelaws at the appropriate time, viz. : 
“* Means of escape from fire.”” A report on the subject is to 
be published by the Minister of Works as part of the final report 
of the Woods Committee on the Fire Grading of Buildings 
(Post-war Building Study, No. 20) ; and a nationally applicable 
regulation or regulations covering the subject in its primary 
aspects would be welcome. However, this is for the future 
and an omission of this kind, if it can be so described, should 
not be allowed to detract from appreciation of a difficult task 
ably performed. The Minister of Housing, Mr. Macmillan, 
is entitled to the thanks of the industry for this latest contribu- 
tion to efficiency and economy, particularly in house construc- 
tion. Small houses receive particular attention in Byelaws 
Nos. 34 to 38, from the point of view of economical design and 
construction. 


COST OF BUILDING 


FPOLLOWING the debate on the operation of the London 

Builders’ Conference on November 7 has come dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, on November 13, on the 
Girdwood Report on the Cost of House Building. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke, a Conservative member, then probably 
expressed the measure of dismay aroused in the public’s 
mind at the Committee’s view that between 1949 and 1951 
there was no evidence of improvement in output per man 
which was still 20 per cent. below pre-war. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke submitted that “ there must be something wrong with 
the industry from top to bottom.” ; 

The debate was principally directed towards the cost of 
house building, but the situation affects all building. No one 
is more anxious about the cost of building than the industry 
itself for the sufficient reason that, as its leaders have con- 
sistently pointed out, it may well be priced out of a job 
unless present trends are reversed. In that event, heavy 
unemployment must follow. 

The Girdwood figures are, of course, now twelve months 
out of date, and, as both Mr. Eccles and Mr. Marples have 
pointed out, there has since been a substantial increase in 
productivity, 10 per cent. more materials having been used 
over the past year by the same labour force. The main 
reason for high costs, apart from tight materials supply, is 
that the industry is being compelled to work in the strait- 
waistcoat of licensing and controls. Until the day arrives 
when builders, in conjunction with architects, can plan and 
execute their structures to fit in with their own arrangements 
and not with arbitrary controls, the cost of building is unlikely 
to fall to an economic level. This is particularly true of 
house-building ; the history of building after the 1914-18 
war contains a lesson that has yet to be learned. The 
substantial increase to £500 of the “free limit” for all 
buildings other than building for industrial and agricultural 
purposes (where the limit is raised to £2,000), announced by 
Mr. Eccles on Tuesday and due to come into effect for the 
12 months beginning January 1 next, is therefore particularly 
welcome as a further step along the road to complete freedom. 

This is not to say that the industry itself is not due for some 
radical revisions. What will best reassure the public will be 
an early meeting, on the lines we have already suggested, 
directed towards consideration of the whole subject of the 
placing of building contracts. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


FREE LIMIT INCREASED 


N November 18, Mr. Ecciss, Minister 
of Works, said: “I have three 
changes to announce in the licensing 
system for building. Early this year the 
value of maintenance work of all kinds 
showed signs of falling off. From July 1 
last the free limit for housing and general 
work was raised from £100 to £200 in a 
period of 12 months, but this did not 
arrest the decline. 

“‘T now propose to alter the licensing 
period to the calendar year. This change 
will help painters and other building 
workers for whom there is usually less 
work in the winter. 

‘The current licensing period, for which 
the limits are £500 for industrial and 
agricultural buildings, and £200 for all 
other buildings, will be brought to an end 
on December 31 next. This means that 
the full amounts will be available during 
the period of six months. 

“For the calendar year 1953 the free 
limits will be : For industrial and agricul- 
tural buildings, £2,000; and for all 
other buildings, £500. 

““T propose to discuss with the associa- 
tions of local authorities how we can take 
full advantage of the savings in adminis- 
tration which these changes will make 
possible.” 

Replying to a large number of supple- 
mentary questions, Mr. Eccles said that 
the change meant that they could get rid 
of the apparatus of control without 
injuring the building industry. He did 
not think these increases would do more 
than arrest the present decline in repairs 
and maintenance. 


GREY WORNUM 


‘THE PRESENTATION of the Royal Gold 
Medal on Wednesday of last week to 
Mr. Grey Wornum was one of the most 
moving ceremonies which Institute mem- 
bers can recall. Twice postponed by 
reason of the Royal Gold Mediallist’s 
illness, the presentation was made by 
last year’s President, Mr. Graham 
Henderson (in whose term of office the 
ceremony normally would have been 
made), following a series of tributes by 
fellow architects which must have given 
as much pleasure to Mr. Wornum as the 
medal itself, first bestowal of the Queen’s 
reign. In a series of addresses all of a 
high standard, that of Mr. Edward Maufe 
stood out as an architectural credo which 
Mr. Wornum must have been proud to 
have inspired. 


When his turn came to reply, the Royal 
Gold Medallist delighted his audience 
with witty reminiscence and forthright 
views, a triumph indeed of mind over 
bodily sickness. His brother architects, 
wherever they may be, will echo sincerely 
Mr. Austen Hall’s words “ If the know- 
ledge of our good wishes and affection 
could make him well, he would walk out 
ef this room with restored health.” 


B.B.C. AND ARCHITECTS 


Tue 9 o’clock News on Thursday, 
November 13, contained two items of 
special architectural interest, namely, the 
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The foundation stone of the new Inner Temple Hall which was laid by the Queen on 


November 13. 


The lettering is the work of Messrs. E. ¥. and A. T. Bradford, 


and the architect is Sir Hubert Worthington, A.R.A. The general scheme of building 
work on the Middle and Inner Temple is the subject of a special article on page 740. 


laying of the foundation stone of the new 
Hall of the Inner Temple by Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the opening of the new 
building of the Department of Engineering 
at Cambridge by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. The names of 
several of the distinguished persons pre- 


_sent at these functions were given, but 


no mention was made of the architects— 
Sir Hubert Worthington and Messrs. 
Easton and Robertson, respectively. Why 
the omission? We can only imagine 
that it was accidental. The public are 








COMING EVENTS 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL Society. — “ Au Welby 
Northmore Pugin, 1812-1852, ” by Dr. (Mrs.) P. 
Stanton. Archbishop Temple’s School, 202, Lambeth- 
road. 7p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS —‘ Contract 
Claims: ‘Their Preparation and Negotiation,’ by 
Mr. H. T. Burke. Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 


6.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Opening of exhibi- 
tion of Norwegian handicrafts. 36, Bedford-square, 
W.C.1. 5 p.m. 

CHADWICK TRuUsT.—“ History of ons Main Drainage 
of London,” by Mr. J. Rawlinson. 90, Buckingham 
Palace-road; S.W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

L.M.B.A. (SOUTHERN AREA).—Luncheon and talk 
by Mr. George Harris on income tax. Cafe Royal, 
North End, Croydon. 1 p.m. 

ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN.—Conference 
on the fuel situation. 2, Savoy-place, W.C.1. 2.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—“ Architecture — 
= Profession or Calling,’’ by Sir Owen Williams, 
36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. .m. 

re OF REGISTERED ARCHITECTS.—‘‘ Legal 
Responsibility of the Architect,” by Mr. Richard 

y. -Royal Society of Arts, John Adam-street, 
W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS OF SPECIALISTS AND 
SuB-CONTRACTORS.—Annual luncheon. Apothecaries’ 
Hall, Blackfriars-lane, E.C.4. 1 p.m. 

INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS.— 
be Future Trends in Contemporary Interior Decora- 
tion,” by Mr. Derek Patmore. Building Centre, Store- 
street, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Society.—Discussion 
on “Home Lighting.” Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 6.15 p.m. 

ENGLISH JOINERY ‘ACTURERS’ FASSOCIATION.— 
Annual dinner-dance. Mayfair Hotel, W.1. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 

TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
(STUDENT PLANNING GrouP).—‘“‘ Resource Develop- 
ment in the United States,” by Mr. E. W. D. Clunies- 
— A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L 28, King-street, W.C.2. 
6.30 p.m. 

FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS AND FACULTY 
OF SURVEYORS OF ENGLAND.—Annual dinner and ball. 
Mayfair Hotel, W.1. 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.—‘ An 


tus 


Introduction to Vacuum Concrete,’’ by Monsieur I. 
Léviant. 


11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 


more alive to-day to the importance of 
good architecture than ever before, and it 
is elementary fairness that those who create 
it should be given their due. 


THE A.B.S. BALL 


TICKETS are now available for the most 
cheerful Ball of the year, that at the 
Dorchester on Wednesday, December 10, 
in aid of the funds of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, under the presidency 
of Mr. Howard Robertson, A.R.A. 
Tickets (£2 2s. each, inclusive of supper) 
may be had from Mr. C. J. Epril, 
F.R.1.B.A., 55, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


S.P.A.B. LECTURES 


A series of four lectures, the first of 
which took place this week, has: been 
arranged for . Monday evenings, at 
7.45 p.m., by the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, 55, Great Ormond- 
street, W.C.1. The forthcoming lectures 
are: November 24, “ Inigo Jones,” by 
Mr. Geoffrey F. Webb; December 1, 
“Windmills in Suffolk,’ by Mr. Rex 
Wailes ; and December 8, ““The Cathedral 
and the Saint,” by Mr. Harold Mann. 
Admission is by ticket only. 


ARCHITECTURAL VACANCY 


THe LONDON CouNTy COUNCIL invite 
applications for the post of Architect, 
Grade I, in the Theatres Section at a 
salary of £1,002 to £1,143 per annum. 
Particulars advertised elsewhere. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


MEssrs. MADLIN AND MADDISON, quantity surveyors , 
announce that they have moved to 35-37, Grosvenor- 
road, Twickenham, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1852 
Saturday, November 27, 1852. 


Masters AND MEN.—We have received 
communications from the workmen of 
two or three establishments asking us to 
mention, that their employers had given 
them time to attend the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, and had paid them 
for the full day. We mention the letters 
as showing proper appreciation of a 
kindness, but need not do more. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE STANDARD FORM OF 
CONTRACT 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Arising from the controversy 
over the London Builders’ Confer- 
ence, it is surprising that contractors have 
not rebelled against a more real grievance 
than any which the Conference attempted 
to redress, namely the very unfair terms of 
Clause 9 of the Standard Form of Contract 
which in essence appears in all forms, 
including that in use by Government 
departments, C.C.C. Works 1. 


Under this clause the contractor is 
bound to carry out any deviation or 
variation order which may be issued. at 
any period during the contract, and is 
only remunerated by the adjustment of 
the contract sum arrived at by measuring 
and bringing into account the additions 
and omissions priced at the net figures in 
his schedule or bill of quantities. No 
allowance of any kind is made for the 
dislocation, interruption and sometimes 
disorganisation of his site operations or 
for the very heavy overhead costs which 
must of necessity be incurred in cancelling 
orders already placed and readjusting his 
labour force, frequently involving the 
operations of a number of sub-contractors. 
Furthermore, though the building owner’s 
surveyor is paid appropriate fees for the 
measurement of variations, no such allow- 
ance is made to the contractor, who must 
also and at his own cost employ a surveyor 
to measure and check variations on his 
behalf. So excessive are these variations 
in many post-war contracts that it is 
impossible to plan ahead with any 
certainty. 


The system in the U.S.A. is very 
different. If a variation is contemplated, 
the American contractor is invited to 
quote his price—addition or omission as 
the case may be—and invariably includes 
a substantial percentage in his calculated 
figure to cover the cost of readjusting his 
contract to suit the new conditions. 
His ‘‘ bid” is submitted to the building 
owner, who can accept or reject as he thinks 
fit, but if he decides he must vary his 
contract for his own convenience, then 
he pays a premium for this privilege. In 
common fairness, clause 9 of the Standard 
Form should be amended so as to provide 
that the contractor be entitled to an 
increment on the additions and omissions 
resulting from every variation. What 
percentage this should be is not the writer’s 
purpose to suggest, but the principle not 
only is sound in equity to the contractor 
but would have the salutory effect of 
limiting the extent of variations by 
inducing the building owner to make 
up his mind more precisely as to what he 
required, thus enabling the architect to 
supply complete drawings and accurate 
information before instructing the quantity 
surveyor to embark on his work. This 
would result in a real economy to all 
concerned. 


Would not the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers be well 
advised to press for a reform such as. 
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outlined, which it can do through its 
representative on the Contracts Tribunal ? 


‘* COUNSELLOR.” 


MODULAR CO-ORDINATION 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Mr. Dex Harrison, whose own 
research on the subject of dimensional 
co-ordination is already well known and 
appreciated, has done well to bring to the 
notice of your readers the necessity for 
co-operation between all manufacturers 
producing modular components. Unless 
the builder of the future is to degenerate 
into an agent for “systems” of con- 
struction, we must ensure that there is 
complete interchangeability of all such 
components conforming to agreed stand- 
ards of dimension, and whilst agreeing 
with Mr. Harrison that for most buildings 
3 ft. 4 in. is certainly the most suitable 
planning grid, I think there may be 
exceptions where user requirements dic- 
tate alternatives. In such cases, economy 
can best be maintained by adherence to 
the same method of assembly and con- 
structional module ; this module is gener- 
ally suggested as 4 in.—i.e., one-tenth of 
3 ft. 4 in., but for practical reasons I 
would suggest 5 in., or one-eighth of 
3 ft. 4 in. 

The main reason why I suggest this is that 
the decimal system of numbering, although 
widely accepted as a standard, bears no 
reference to practical requirements which 
normally demand sub-division by halving, 
i.e., 10, 5, 24, 14, etc., from which it will be 
seen that the constructional module must be 
broken, if complete flexibility is to be achieved. 

Five inches is also a more practical thickness 
for hollow concrete wall cladding units, in 
which this company is particularly interested. 
By the use of this module, the whole thickness 
of the external wall can be accommodated 
within the 5 in. structural grid, thus eliminat- 
ing many of the cladding difficulties at 
external or internal corners. 

I do not agree that the roof and floor 
system limits flexibility and see no reason for 
a standard beam depth, providing the end 
fixings are standardised. In any case, in the 
system under review, the 2 ft. depth seems 
absurdly uneconomical. It is our own 
practice to work to a 40 in. planning grid, 
a constructional module of 5 in. and height 
increments of 5 in., using wall panels 40 in. 
by 20 in., 10 in. or § in. in size, and floor 
beams in steel or precast concrete, 5 in., 
10 in. or 15 in. deep at 40 in. centres. 

(Incidentally, was the M.-of E. panel 
size arrived at by practical requirements or 
by the “ golden rule ” ?) 

I feel that it is essential for the success of 
any modular system that it should be as easily 
understood and as flexible as possible, and 
that various types of wall or roof panel, with 
different finishings and degrees of perform- 
ance, should be available, but all conforming 
to standard fixing methods ; that the cladding 
could be fixed to a steel or concrete frame ; 
and that a minimum of internal finishing 
should be required, since this constitutes 
far the greater part of the cost of a completed 
structure of this type. 

With regard to the time of erection, 12 
months seems a long time for the size of 
building under review, since it should be 
possible to erect and clad the frame within 
four to five weeks from completion of site 
slab, which again bears out the necessity 
for reducing finishings to a minimum. 

Another problem which remains is that of 
erection. At the moment, the specialist 


erectors have to bear heavy overhead costs in 
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“It’s a nice little kouse, but 
what makes it so expensive is 
the appalling overheads !” 











transportation and subsistence to workpeople 
on sites perhaps hundreds of miles distant, 


and unless local builders are willing to train . 


themselves and their operatives in non- 
traditional methods, we may be faced with a 
future of specialist firms bearing high pver- 
head costs and small builders engaged on 
jobbing repairs to a progressively diminishing 
number of traditional type structures. Non- 
traditional methods should not necessarily 
require vast sites and organisations for their 
efficient operation, and it should be possible 
for a small builder to erect one or two houses 
for private clients with “so and so’s ” com- 
ponents as economically as to build two 
thousand homes for the Megalopolis Urban 
District Council. 
DoNALD WILSON, 
D.Arch., Dipl.Eng., 
Works Manager, Permanent 
Houses (Burton), Ltd. 
New Street, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


NEW APPROACH TO CRITICISM 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—When Mr. Eric Ambrose set off 
on his “‘ New Approach to Criticism ” 
in the footsteps of those seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century. philosphers—Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume—there must have 
been many curious to know just how far 
he was prepared to travel. Could he 
escape the logical consequences which 
bogged Hume down in the cul-de-sac 
of Solipsism ? Once accept the premises 
on which subjective idealism is founded, 
then surely the ultimate conclusion must 
follow that all our knowledge is only of 
our own mental states. ‘There can be no 
external standards on which esthetic 
judgments can be made. The opinion 
of a man with no knowledge of art, but 
who “ knows what he likes,” is as much 
entitled to respect for preferring a pin-up 
girl as is ours for preferring the Madonna 
of the Rocks. Indeed, Mr. Ambrose 
toyed with this dreadful corollary. 
Then something happened. It is not 
clear what. But finally Mr. Ambrose 


re-emerged hand-in-hand with Plato, or-. 


at any rate, Clive Bell, complete with 
“ significant form ”’ and ultimate values ! 
Was this journey really necessary ? 
R. BLytH WInTER [L.R.1I.B.A.] 
Shaw’s Corner, . 
Redhill, Surrey 
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_ BUILDING AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—The leading article in your issue 
of November 14, refers to delays in 
dealing with the problem presented by the 
London Builders’ Conference. The 
phrase “‘ some blame must attach to the 
R.I.B.A. which, instead of exercising its 
function as the leader of the building 
team, passed on responsibility for calling 
such a meeting to the Ministry of Works ” 
suggests that the R.I.B.A. has_ been 
dilatory. 

The article summarises the history of 
the matter since July, 1951, but does not 
give all the facts, They are these. In 
November, 1951, the matter was discussed 
jointly by the Council and Allied Societies’ 
Conference, and it was left to the Council 
in December, 1951, to take executive 
action. In January, 1952, an informal 
discussion was held with representatives 
of the N,F.B.T.E. and the R.I.C.S. The 
R.I.B.A. and the R.I.C.S. made clear 
their dissatisfaction with the present 
tendering procedure, and put forward 
proposals to obviate the evils which the 
London Builders’: Conference had been 
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ostensibly set up to combat. The repre- 
sentatives of the N.F.B.T.E. undertook 
to refer these proposals to their Council. 

On July 29, 1952, a reply was received 
to the effect that the N.F.B.T.E. had no 
comments on the proposals, but took 
strong exception to the recommendation 
that architects should require a certificate 
from builders on the lines of that set out 
in the R.I.B.A. Journal for August, 1951. 
There was now no point in pursuing the 
earlier discussions further, and at the 
next meeting of the -R.I.B.A. Council it 
was decided to invite the Ministry of 
Works to call a meeting of representatives 
of interested Government departments, 
local authorities, the R.I.C.S. and the 
R.I.B.A. to consider the position. 

As stated by the Minister of Works, 
the Government, directly or through 
local authorities, is by far the biggest 
client of the building industry. 

Discussions are now in progress between 
the Ministry and the Royal Institute as 
to the next step to be taken, and there is 
no question of the R.I.B.A. being inactive. 

C. D. Sprace, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 





THE LONDON BUILDERS’ CONFERENCE 


“* Fullest Investigation Welcomed” 


A® offer to suspend completely the 
“fair price” scheme while the 
methods of the London Builders’ Confer- 
ence are investigated ‘‘either by the 
Monopolies Commission or by any other 
impartial authoritative body” was made 
in a letter from Sir Alfred Hurst, inde- 
pendent chairman of the Conference, 
dated November 13, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Works. The 
full text of the letter is : d 


TEXT OF LETTER 

Sir,—I am instructed by the Council 
of the London Builders’ Conference to 
refer to my letter to Sir Charles Mole of 
November 6 in regard to the. Fair Price 
Scheme of the Conference, which has 
recently come under criticism although 
it has since the war only been of negligible 
financial significance. In that letter my 
Council, in their desire to allay any uneasi- 
ness that might have arisen over misleading 
presentations of the scheme, expressed 
their readiness to suspend the scheme and 
not to revive it without consultation with 
your Department but they stipulated 
that if they did this the Minister on his 
part should withdraw the discriminatory 
Form of Declaration that has recently been 
attached to invitations to tender for Minis- 
try building contracts and which has been 
so strongly resented by the building 
industry generally as an unwarrantable 
interference with their traditional liberties. 

To my Council’s deep regret their 
offer was not accepted by the Minister 
and in the course of the ensuing debate 
in the House of Commons statements 
were made which my Council cannot but 
regard as presenting a very misleading 
picture of the activities of the Confer- 
ence. As your Department is, of course, 
aware the Conference has always been 
ready to give the fullest information to 





interested parties as to its activities, and 
when the Building Industry Working 
Party was appointed in 1948 my Council, 
of their own initiative, submitted a com- 
plete statement and ‘subsequently sent 
witnesses for oral examination. All 
aspects of the subject were discussed but 
in their report the Working Party appar- 
ently did not feel called upon to make any 
comment whatsoever, although other sec- 
tions of the industry came under criticism. 

In the course of the recent debate it 
was suggested, both by the Minister and 
others, that the whole matter should be 
referred for investigation to the Monopolies 
Commission. I am authorised by my 
Council to state that they would welcome 
the fullest investigation of the objectives 
and method of operation of the Confer- 
ence, either by the Monopolies Com- 
mission or by any other impartial authori- 
tative body. Indeed, in view of the 
statements that have been made they feel 
that they have the right td a fair hearing. 
Needless to say, any such inquiry will 
have their fullest co-operation. 

In the meantime, while the matter is 
sub judice, they are suspending com- 
pletely the operation of the Fair Price 
Scheme wherever discriminatory action is 
not being continued against members of 
the Conference. 

In view of the wide- publicity that has 
been given to statements in the House a 
copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Press. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
( signed) ALFRED Hurst. 


THE MINISTRY’S REPLY 


A SPOKESMAN of the Ministry of Works 
stated on November 14 that the Ministry 
did not intend to drop the form of declara- 
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tion from its contracts; besides the 
London Builders’ Conference and others 
allied to it, there were a number of un- 
official bodies, including some without 
name, of which the Ministry had no 
official cognizance, and these would be 
left untouched were requirement to sign 
the form of declaration no longer in- 
sisted upor.. Certain views put forward 
in Sir Alfred Hurst’s letter were, however, 
under consideration. 


PRESS CONFERENCE 


SPEAKING to the Press at a meeting con- 
vened by the Conference on November 13, 
Sir Alfred Hurst said that the picture of 
the Conference’s operations given in the 
House of Commons on November 7 
was neither fair nor balanced. The Con- 
ference was set up to deal with the problem 
of finding a method of working the com- 
petitive system in a manner which was 
fair both to the public and to the industry. 

In their letter to the Ministry of Works, 
the Conference were offering to suspend 
completely the “fair price” scheme so 
long as discriminatory action. was not 
being continued against their members. 
In fact, since the fair price scheme was 
now being applied in fewer than one in 
500 cases, it had no financial significance. 
They would, however, continue the 
practice of adding an amount to members’ 
tenders, within the Conference rules, to 
cover the cost of tendering. 

The present situation had come to 
public attention, said Sir Alfred, by 
reason of ‘‘an unfortunate accident” 
in Kent, where the lowest tender for a 
job, for which 16 tenders had been sub- 
mitted, proved to contain an error in 
pricing, and the next five tenderers’ 
envelopes containing the priced bills 
were found, when opened, to contain 
blank bills only. The fact was that, 
for one reason or another, many of the 
builders did not want the job and had 
taken a “‘ cover ” price. Fourteen of the 
16 firms were members of the Confer- 
ence but, in that matter, had not acted 
under Conference instructions. In fact, 
said Sir Alfred, there was no evidence that 
Conference methods had ever added to 
the cost of building. 

Other points made by Sir Alfred were 
that the membership of the London 
Builders’ Conference and the Southern 
Builders’ Conference was each under 300. 

In reply to the questign, “‘ Under what 
circumstances could the Conference be 
abandoned without exposing members to 
unfair risks?” Sir Alfred listed three 
points : 

(1) That a builder should know the 
numbers of firms he was up against. 

(2) That the results of tendering should 
be speedily announced so that a builder 
could concentrate on his next tender. 

(3) That an addition to all tenders to 
cover the cost of preparing the estimates 
should be a legitimate and accepted charge 
on the building owner. 

If these points could be gained by means 
other than those adopted by the Confer- 
ence, he would think it a good thing for 
the industry. The Conference would not 
be prepared to let selfish interests stand 
in the way of the general good. 
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Presentation of The Royal Gold Medal 


TRIBUTES TO MR. GREY WORNUM AT R.1.B.A. 


Lire Royal Gold Medal for Architec- 

ture for 1952 was presented to Mr. 
G. Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A., on Novem- 
ber 12, in the R.I.B.A. building, 66, 
Portland-place, W.1, for which he was 
the architect. The presentation was made 
by Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., 
immediate past-President. 

Mr. Howarp RoBeErTsON, A.R.A (Presi- 
dent), who was in the chair, said it was a 
particular pleasure to welcome “this 
distinguished architect, this well-loved 
colleague and old friend of many years’ 
standing in this great building, for which 
our affection grows. The more we work 
in it, the more we admire it and the 
greater our admiration for the architect.” 

The President then called on a number 
of architects to speak. 


ENRICHING THE SPIRIT 


Mr. Epwarp Mavure, R.A., said: 
We are indebted to Grey Wornum for 
fine building in many different spheres. 
He has enriched our spirit in public and 
private buildings, in the housing of the 
people and in the internal architecture 
of our great ships. But, in the short 
time at my disposal, I think it is more 
profitable to concentrate on two aspects 
of his work, rather than to attempt to 
range over all his many achievements. 

First, I should like to take this building 
in which we are. It is the job of the archi- 
tect to give shelter to man and to do it 
in such a way that it is not only shelter for 
his body, but also for his mind—each 
building to be the special solution of the 
special circumstances. Here, for instance, 
Wornum had to satisfy the peculiar 
requirements of a very special learned 
Society, and it would be difficult to 
imagine a more happy solution to the 
problem, for not only is this a most happy 
building in which to work, but in it our 
mind is continually uplifted by its intel- 
lectual content. The building is not 
only a pleasure to look at outside, but it 
is a ‘triumph of internal. space. The 
plan and elevation have frequently been 
praised, but there is more to it than that, 
for its section and its internal volume are 
also a delight. Just to walk about in this 
building is a tonic for any architect. 


PARLIAMENT SQUARE 


Second, let us turn our minds to the 
layout of Parliament Square, a work for 
which Grey Wornum has not yet received 
due appreciation, and I would ask the Press 
in particular to make amends for this. 
The new Parliament Square clearly has 
enhanced the nation’s spirit. The way 
that the terrace on the north side inflects 
the Big Ben Tower and the way that the 
western tree-lined terrace leads to the 
North Transept of the Abbey are quite 
simply the work of genius when one 
realises that this has been done without 
losing the quiet contrasting lawn, and that 
all has come together to form a peaceful, 
most interesting and masterly piece of 
civic planning. . 

I am one of those who think that all 
our esthetic likes and dislikes are founded 


on preferences originally necessary for 
survival and that beauty comes from 
function based on early and vitally useful 
instincts. This is one more thought 
that encourages us to build up our designs 
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means of expressing these fundamental 
things. 

If we are successful in our design, 
though the striving may have been long— 
yet the result will appear effortless. It is 


this apparently effortless fine building 
that we so clearly perceive, and so gladly 
greet, in the work of our dear Grey 
Wornum and for which we honour him 
to-night. 





Mr. G. GREY WORNUM (seated) during the ceremony when he was invested 


with the R.I.B.A. Royal Gold Medal. 


Also in the group are (left to right) 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson, Mr. Edward Maufe, Mr. Howard Robertson, 


President of the R.I.B.A., 


on function—not function only in the 
narrow practical sense, but function that 
includes the spirit. It is only the modern 
functionalist who so unaccountably neg- 
lects the spirit and who so unaccountably 
seems to think that he is the first of the 
functionalists. 

I feel that Grey Wornum has this 
philosophy in his mind, for with it all 
worry about “styles”? disappears, since 
from the “ genius loci” the design is 
built up and, as the local conditions are 
always different, so too the design is 
always different from what has gone 
before. Indeed, it is the special circum- 
stances that one particularly welcomes, 
for they give a fertile limit to the problem 
in hand. 

The function of art is to give shape to 
the formless and ever to perceive the more 
excellent way to resolve the problem. 
So often we find one generation ignoring 
the discoveries of the one before and 
making the same old mistakes. We 
must make careful study of all the factors 
in order that out of a knowledge of the 
past we may fulfil our obligations to the 
future. Apart from its zsthetic value, 
fine building gives a sense of continuity 
to a people—what might be called a time 
dimension—and it is doubtful whether 
a nation can have a true sense of its future 
and its obligations to posterity unless it 
also has a true sense of its past. The 
durability of fine building remains a chief 


and Dr. Charles Holden. 


ENGLISH GENIUS 


Mr. JoHN Gioac, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 
said that Mr. Grey Wornum had excelled 
in maintaining that continuity to which 
Mr. Maufe had referred. _“ He has, in 
his work, become a repository of the 
English tradition. Everything he has 
done is stamped with the mark of English 
genius for doing the right thing in the 
quiet way, and his work has been a most 
necessary corrective to many of the bleak 
doctrines which have haunted architec- 
ture during the last quarter of a century— 
at a time when we were having great 
reaction from the exuberance of the 
Victorian period, at a time when many 
people were saying that the thing to do is 
to leave out and not to put in.” 

Mr. Wornum’s work (concluded Mr. 
Gloag) had shown and had underlined 
the immense significance which the archi- 
tect to-day had for industrial design. 
Both as a designer and an ‘architect, 
Mr. Wornum had shown continually that 
the architect was to-day the. master 
designer responsible for every aspect of 
design. 


STYLE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. H. Austen Hatz, F.R.I.B.A., 
said that Grey Wornum was an original 
artist whose background was strictly 
traditional, as it should. be in all our 
schools. ‘‘On this firm foundation of 
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scholarship—and I repeat scholarship— 
he has developed an original style which is 
marked by great fertility in design. In 
this building every detail bears the mark of 
his personal work and, what is more 
important, of the fun he had in doing it. 
Grey’s work is as lively and gay as his 
natural temperament and his work is a 
continuous delight because he is a delight- 
ful man.” 

After endorsing Mr. Maufe’s remarks as 
to the layout of Parliament Square, Mr. 
Austen Hall continued: ‘‘ What possi- 
bilities this fine scheme suggests for deal- 
ing with our other open spaces, and the 
eternal question of the public monuments! 
It encourages us to think that something 
ought to be done on a big scale to give 
architectural order to the confusion in our 
central spaces. If the plan of Parliament 
Square was only the beginning of a general 
clear up in London, we should soon be 
living in a much more beautiful place. 

Mr. CuHrIsTIAN BARMAN, F.R.I.B.A., 
described the secret of Mr. Wornum’s 
art as being “that it does not assert 
itself, it does not preach or pontificate, 
it does not bear down on you or dominate 
you. Here, surely, is one of the reasons 
why his Parliament Square layout has 
proved so successful and, I would add, so 
little talked about. There are some things 
in life that are mentioned less often than 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan or the atomic bomb, 
but they are not because of that the less 
important.” 

Mr. A. GRAHAM HENDERSON, before 
investing Mr. Wornum with the medal, 
thanked the President for most graciously 
and kindly giving him the opportunity to 
take part in the ceremony. Mr. Wornum’s 
impact, not on London or on the pro- 
vinces but overseas, so far as the R.I.B.A. 
building was concerned, was tremendous. 
“©T remember very well,” said Mr. Hen- 
derson, “the reaction when the result of 
the competition was announced. I felt 
certain that many architects—probably 
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the vast majority throughout the country 
—dreamed dreams and had visions of what 
the architects’ headquarters should be. 
I am also certain that most of them 
thought, after the design was published, 
that they could have done it better; but 
as one in that category of architects I can 
say that we acknowledge that it could 
not have been done better.” 


THE MEDALLIST’S REPLY 


Mr. WornvuM, replying, said that all 
the kind speeches about him had to be 
treated like eau de Cologne—they had a 
most beautiful perfume but should not 
be taken internally ! “What a lot I 
owe to contemporaries for what I have 
learned, quite apart from the joy of living 
with them,” added Mr. Wornum, “‘and I 
should like to pay tribute to Louis de 
Soissons with whom I was in practice 
for ten years. He does not know to this 
day what a lot I learned from him, and 
if he did he would probably want to charge 
me for it! I do not know why the pro- 
fession has been so generous to me, but 
they have made my professional life one 
round of pleasure really. 

“ Having issued a certain amount of 
general and particular thanks I have only 
one more thing to say, and that is to 
acknowledge the enormous debt that I 
owe to my wife for her support, her 
encouragement and assistance, and even 
her’ nagging, which I am sure has been 
justified on occasions. Her help has been 
something which I should like to acknow- 
ledge in public, and I hope that we shall 
go on working together for many years yet.” 

Mr. C. D. Sprace (Secretary), speaking 
on behalf of the Staff of the Royal Insti- 
tute, said that they enjoyed working in 
the building, and although in the case 
of some there might not be many years, 
others would hope to go on enjoying 
that privilege for a long time to come 
in what so many people he met called 
‘the most lovely building in London.” 











LE PONT D’ESPALION, one of Sir Frank Brangwyn’s works on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. It was lent by the Brangwyn-Belleroche Museum, Orange, France. 


BRANGWYN 


Exhibition at the R.A. 


T= Royal Academy is. holding an 

exhibition in the Diploma Gallery 
of some of the many works of Sir Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A., now 84. It is the 
first time that a living artist has been so 
honoured by the Royal Academy, and this 
great tribute is well deserved. The ex- 
hibits embrace mural decorations, cartoons 
for them, oil paintings of many subjects, 
drawings in differing media, lithographs 
and etchings. 

Some 417 works are on view. Masterly 
composition is apparent in the works 
both large and small, and rich harmonious 
or contrasting colourings. There is ro 
hesitancy in Sir Frank’s brush work, 
his pencil or his etching needle, rather the 
sureness of a master, proficient in a craft 
in which he appears to revel. Few, if 
any, of our present-day artists have the 
colour-sense of Brangwyn. Amongst 
the many cartoons, mention may be made 
of a number prepared for the British 
Empire mural intended for the House of 
Lords. These are masterly in composi- 
tion, and now decorate the Guildhall, 
Swansea. Others to be especially noted 
are No. 5, “The Gun,” a cartoon in 
pastel on grey paper: a drawing with 
figures full of action; No. 22, “ Con- 
flagration before a Gothic Cathedral,” 
a drawing in black ink and red chalk, 
showing remzrkable realism; No. 35, 
“‘ Scenes from a Circus Arena,” figures of 
two clowns, in pen, sepia and wash, 
amazing characterisation ; No. 97, ‘‘ Boat 
Builders, Venice,” a vigorous etching, 
with fine delineation in strong light and 
shade; and No. 61, “The Last Boat 
Leaving Antwerp,” a war recollection of 
1914-18 which conveys a dramatic scene. 

Etchings: by Brangwyn are usually 
large in size, but No. 116, “ Head of a 
Man,” full of character, is but {in. 
by 1 in.; and No. 125, “ Man with a 
Beard,” is but 1} in. by 14 in. Attention 
is drawn to the bird studies, Nos. 229, 
233, 248 and 254—all masterpieces. 
Of the large oil paintings, No. 394, 
“Flowers and Birds, the subject being 
gay-coloured macaws dispersed amid 
flowers, is a fine rich colour scheme. 
Others that take the eye are No. 398, 
“Peasants in a Café, Assisi,” a picture in 
low tones; and No. 411, “ Visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake at Dept- 
ford after his return in 1580 from. his 
voyage round the world.” 

The drawings, in fact, rank indeed high 
by any standard. When one reads that 
Sir Frank has 400 drawings in Bruges 
(where he was born), 300 more in Orange ; 
95 in a Japanese collection and further 
works in Germany, Austria, France, 
Spain, the United States and the Com- 
monwealth, various examples in numerous 
private and public galleries, one is aston- 
ished that one man can have created so 
much, all of such superb quality. 

A word of thanks should be given to 
Sir Gerald Kelly and his committee for 
their thought and enterprise in putting 
on this wonderful show. The Exhibition 
is open up to November 30, daily, 10 a.m. 
to 5.30, Sundays, 2to5 p.m, W J Ww 








REBUILDING THE TEMPLE 


Recent Progress Reviewed 


ARCHITECT FOR MIDDLE TEMPLE : 
EDWARD MAUFE, RA, FRIBA 


ARCHITECT FOR INNER TEMPLE : 
SIR HUBERT WORTHINGTON, ARA, FRIBA 
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| the bombing raids of 1940 and 1941, the Temple 

suffered severe damage. High-explosive and 
incendiary bombs and land mines fell in the precincts, 
destroying or damaging several of the principal 
buildings, including the Temple Church and the 
Master’s House and no fewer than 112 of the 285 
sets of chambers. 

The Temple has a long history of self-government, 
and even to-day retains something of the character of 
a feudal enclave, divided into two independent 
societies, each jealous of its rights and duties. Indeed, 
the Temple stood outside all town planning legislation 
until 1947, the Town and Country Planning Act of 
that year including a clause which exempted the area 
from the control of local planning authorities and 
made it the direct concern of the. Minister. 

When the war ended, the Benchers of the two Inns 
decided on a scheme of rebuilding which would 
preserve the Temple’s traditional form of plan, 
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architectural character and intimacy of scale. The 
architects appointed for the rebuilding were, for the 
Middle Temple, Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A. (whose 
chief assistant is Mr. G. E. Cassidy, B.A., A.R.I.B.A.), 
and, for the Inner Temple, Sir Hubert Worthington 
A.R.A. (Mr. T. W. Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. J. H. Hayes, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., associates). 


Considerable progress has now been made with 
the work of rebuilding in both Inns, and the visit 
of Her Majesty the Queen to the Inner Temple on 
November 13 to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Hall and Library provides an appropriate opportunity 
to record what has so far been accomplished and to 
indicate what yet remains to be done. The Masters 


Restored wrought-iron gates to Garden, 

Inner Temple (1730). On right is the new 

bronze gilt Pegasus as crowning feature, 

replacing that destroyed in the air raids. 
Harold }. Dow, sculptor. 
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and Benchers of the Inns are to be congratulated on 
their choice of architects who, while each making a 
personal and contemporary contribution to design, 
have built in complete sympathy with the existing 
work of these ancient foundations. 


THE INNER TEMPLE 


_ destruction of its Hall and adjacent buildings 

has provided an opportunity for a certain amount 
of large-scale replanning in the Inner Temple, to 
include, in the new headquarters buildings, a Hall, 
Library, Common Rooms, Parliament Chamber and 
Treasurer’s Offices. A new Crown Office Row is 
also planned. 
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Entrance to No. 5, King’s Bench walk, Inner Temple. 
is the Conference Room at No.7, as restored. 





Below 
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HARCOURT BUILDING 


Apart from these buildings, Sir Hubert 
Worthington’s most important new work, 
which is not yet quite completed, is the large 
block of chambers with elevations towards 
Inner Temple Gardens and Middle Temple- 
lane, replacing the destroyed Harcourt Build- 
ing. This fine block, which is of brick, is 
five storeys high, including the tiled mansard 
roof. It provides 16 large sets of working 
chambers, with a residential top floor. There 
are two entrances in Middle Temple-lane, 
emphasised by Portland stone doorcases 
with substantial bolection mouldings. Lifts 
as well as staircases serve all floors. 

The narrowness of the lane precludes a 
satisfactory general view of this elevation, 
but one could not wish for a better view of 
the front towards the garden, which occupies 
nearly the whole of the western side. This is 
of exceptional length but has no suggestion 
of monotony owing to the skill with which 
it has been composed, vertical ‘‘ breaks ” 
being supplied in the form of four bays 
with three-light windows, which contrast 
effectively with the ranges of smaller windows, 
themselves subtly varied both in height and 
treatment. Walls are load-bearing. This 
building, which can be glimpsed on the right- 
hand side of the photograph on page 741, will 
be illustrated when finished. 


KING’S BENCH-WALK 


Much damage, some of it extensive, was 
done to the full length of King’s Bench-walk 
but repairs have been so skilfully carried out 
that one is hardly conscious of it from the 
outside. Only some of the interiors show 
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General view of the 
older part of King’s 
Bench-walk, Inner 
Temple, after res- 
toration. 


evidence of reconstruction, opportunity having been 
taken, where offered, to improve the internal planning 
and equipment. Some of the interiors had become 
badly infected with dry rot during the interval between 
damage to the roofs and the carrying out of repairs, 
and this added greatly to the difficulties of restoration. 


The excellence of the new or restored internal work 
may be judged from an interior at No. 7, King’s 
Bench-walk, used to-day as a conference room. This 
was formerly divided off by partitions. These have 
been removed to provide a dignified, well-propor- 
tioned interior, with original wood panelling, carved 
wood door architrave, and a delicately modelled 
cornice. Walls and ceiling are off-white and curtains 
and pelmets of pale gold, setting off to advantage 
some handsome furniture, including an antique 
mirror and clock. 


No. 6, King’s Bench-walk (the corner house in the 
general view illustrated), was left an empty shell after 
the bombing except for the staircase. In this house 
Mr. James Bone formerly had chambers, and here 
unfortunately was lost the manuscript of another 
“London Perambulator.”” The house has_ been 
virtually rebuilt internally, a feature of the work 
being the skilful dovetailing in of a new wall behind 
the old brickwork. The improvements include a lift. 
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No. 1, King’s Bench-walk, adjoining Mitre Court 
Buildings, was completely destroyed and has been 
rebuilt with a red brick elevation and tiled roof to 
accord with the old building on its left-hand side. 
The moulded brick doorcase and pediment survived 
from the former building and have been incorporated 
in the new front. The ground floor is at present 
being used as a temporary library, but later it will be 
converted into chambers. A view is on p. 744. 


MITRE COURT BUILDINGS 


No. 2, Mitre Court Buildings, the left-hand side 
of the block shown in a view on p. 745, was completely 
destroyed, the other part being damaged. The 
elevation which, unlike most other buildings in the 
Temple, is in stone, has been restored exactly as it was 
originally, but opportunity has been taken to replan 
the accommodation. Formerly there were eight sets 
of chambers in this half; now there are four, with a 
lift’ serving all floors. In the ground-floor entrance 
hall is an interesting souvenir salvaged from the old 
building—part of the old outside door bearing the 
names of benchers who formerly occupied the cham- 
bers. The stone staircase, of cantilevered construc- 
tion, has a wrought-iron balustrade in which the mitre 
and Pegasus (the latter the crest of the Inner Temple) 
are effectively introduced as decorative motifs. The 
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handrail is of bronze. A _ principal ground-floor 
room, illustrated, shows the pleasant quality of an 
interior in this block. Paper Buildings were also 
damaged and have been repaired. 


RESTORATION OF DECORATIVE 
IRONWORK 


The Temple has a good deal of decorative and other 
ironwork dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, particularly along the older part of King’s 
Bench-walk. We illustrate that outside the entrance 
to No. 5, which has a remarkable brick doorcase of the 
Corinthian order with a curved pediment (p. 742). 


The fine wrought-iron gates leading from the 
Terrace to a flight of semi-circular stone steps down 
into Inner Temple Gardens were also damaged. They 
were presented by Gray’s Inn to the Inner Temple in 
1730. Standing between stone piers, each carrying 
near its top a carved Pegasus and crowned with an 
urn, these gates, with their elaborate decorative 
overthrow, are among the most attractive features of 
the Temple. , They have been skilfully repaired. The 
gilt Pegasus above the central scrolls of the over- 
throw is new. The Griffin below it is the crest of 
Gray’s Inn. 


The quantity surveyors were Messrs. E. R. Babbs 
and Sons, and the main contractors Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers (London), Ltd., whose general foreman 
was Mr. Frank Alden. 


Nominated sub-contractors were: asphalt flooring, Val-de-Travers 
Asphalte Paving Co.; wall tiling, Carter and Co. (London), Ltd. ; 
wood block flooring, Hollis Bros., Ltd.; wrot iron balustrading, The 
Birmingham Guild Co., Ltd.; cast-lead rainwater heads and pipes, 
Stoner and Saunders, Ltd. ; electrical installation, The Bower Engineer- 
ing Co.; electric passenger lifts, Waygood-Otis, Ltd,; and hot-water 
installation, Bacon and Son. 


Nominated suppliers: Empire stone staircase, The Empire Stune 
Co.; sanitary fittings, Shanks and Co.; ironmongery, Laidlaw and 
Thomson, Ltd. ; Glascrete pavement lights, J. A. King and Co., Ltd. ; 
plastering, Plastering, Ltd.; roof tiling, Roberts and Burling, Ltd. ; 
plumbing and gas services, Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd.; and 
Portland stonework, Nine Elms Masonry Works. 

The general contractors for the Inner Temple Hall 


are Messrs. Walter Lawrence and Son, Ltd. 


The Master’s House is to be rebuilt from a joint 
design by Sir Hubert Worthington and Mr. Maufe. 
The Temple Church is being restored under the 
direction of Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, C.B.E., F.S.A., 
No. 1, King’s Bench-walk, Inner Temple, as rebuilt. Now used as_ F.R.1.B.A., the builders being Messrs. Dove Bros., 

temporary Library. The doorcase is old. Ltd. 








3 From the R.A, Exhibition, 1952. Drawn by Joan Worthington. 
; Inner Temple: Scheme of reconstruction. In the centre is the Inner Temple Hall. 
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Mitre Court Buildings, Inner Temple. Left-hand part rebuilt after bombing and right-hand part repaired. Below is 
seen the principal room in the ground-floor chambers. 
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Staircase of No. 2, Mitre Court, Inner Temple. 
Note Pegasus in _ balustrade. 





THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 


= the Middle Temple the following buildings were 

totally destroyed—Cloisters, south side of Pump 
Court (Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Elm Court, Fig Tree Court, 
Lamb Building, 2 and 3, Brick Court, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
Plowden Buildings and the Library. The buildings 
badly damaged were the Hall, 4, Brick Court, 5, Essex 
Court and 4, Pump Court. 


HALL AND BENCHERS’ QUARTERS 


The Hall and benchers’ quarters have now been 
restored and the upper floors of 4, Brick Court and 
5, Essex Court rebuilt. In the replanning of the 
Inn, the opportunity has been taken to eliminate 
congested courts. Lamb Building is not to be rebuilt 
on its old site, thus allowing an open court on the 
south side of the Temple Church; 2 and 3, Brick 
Court will also not be rebuilt; Essex and Brick 
Courts already form a single court, though this will 
be difficult to appreciate until after the removal of 
the temporary library now occupying the centre of 
the Court. Fig Tree Court has been eliminated and 
in place of the extreme congestion in that area there 
will be a fine and much enlarged Elm Court. 


Cloisters and Pump Court, for long having been 
regarded as the essence of the ‘‘ Temple” architec- 
ture, are being rebuilt on their original sites, linked 
by an archway to the new Elm Court Buildings facing 
Middle Temple-lane. These in turn will be linked 
at their south end to Harcourt Building (Inner Temple) 
by a fine archway giving access to Crown Office 
Row. The new Middle Temple Library is to occupy 


the site of 3-6, Plowden Buildings; and thus be linked 
to the Benchers’ quarters and Hall so that the ‘‘Domus”’ 
buildings will be properly grouped. The rebuilding 
programme is proceeding steadily, Cloisters and part 
of Pump Court being now in occupation. The whole 
of the south side of Pump Court will be completed 
next spring. 


CLOISTERS AND PUMP COURT 


Cloisters has been planned on three floors with 
residential and barristers’ chambers over the cloister 
itself, with its stone arches and columns, and coffered 
ceiling. Access to the chambers is from a staircase 
at the angle with Pump Court—serving also No. 1, 
Pump Court. On the east side of the Cloisters the 
main string course bears a stone Agnus Dei at its 
centre, and the inscription ‘‘SURREXIT DOMUS 
IMPENS. HON. SOC. MED. TEMPLI MCMLII,” 
thus following the tradition set by the Gateway* at the 
top of Middle Temple-lane, which recent research 
has shown to be a joint work of Wren and the Hon. 
Roger North, the Treasurer of the day. On the west 
side over the central archway and facing Pump Court 
is carved in stone the achievement of Sir Henry 
MacGeagh, G.C.V.O., who was Deputy Treasurer 
of the Inn in 1949 (during the Treasurership of 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother) and 
Treasurer in 1950; the sculptor is Mr. Barry 
Hart. 


A point of interest in the design of the new Cloisters 
is that whereas the old building, by Wren, had eight 
arches the new one has only seven. Some of the 
Middle Templars thought that the precedent appar- 
ently set by Wren should be followed, but Mr. Maufe 
preferred to have an odd number of arches, on the 
sound classical principle of an opening in the centre. 
It was then suggested that Wren’s original drawings, 
of whose existence Mr. Maufe was unaware, should 
be consulted, and on their being produced it was 
found that Wren had himself designed the building 
with seven arches, and had included, moreover, a 
sloping roof, which was also in Mr. Maufe’s design 
but not in the destroyed building. Why Wren’s 
design was not followed is something of a mystery ; 
it can only be assumed that the seventeenth-century 
Middle Temple surveyor or builder thought he knew 
better than Wren, who presumably was so busy with 
other work that he overlooked the departure from his 
design. Mr. Maufe must have been gratified to find 
that in fact he and Wren thought alike ! 


Pump Court has been planned in five floors with 
residential chambers on the upper floors and barristers’ 
sets below. A lift has been installed which serves 
both Cloisters and 1, Pump Court. 


In order that the great length of Pump Court shall 
have “‘ Temple” character, the opportunity has been 
taken to express externally the different blocks of 
chambers ; thus the long south front, when completed, 
will have nothing of the look of any office block, but 
will have the appearance of individual houses after 
the manner of Inns of Court architecture generally. 


The consulting structural and heating engineer 
was Mr. D. W. Tull, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
M.I.Struct.E., the consulting sanitary engineers being 
the London Sanitary Protection Association, Ltd. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Dove Brothers, 
Ltd., whose general foreman was Mr. S. Homewood. 
Sub-contractors and suppliers are listed on page 750. 





* Built 1684 after the fire of 1678. The inscription on the stone 
string of this Gateway is: SURREXIT IMPENS. SOC. M. TEMPLI 
MDCLXXXIV. 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE 


The Cloisters rebuilt. Below: 

View of the Cloisters and 

Pump Court, with the site of 

Inner Temple Hall in fore- 
ground. 
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Pump Court, from the 
west, looking; towards 
Cloisters. 





A detail of the carving over the 
central arch, by Mr. Barry Hart. 
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Middle Temple: Frincipal room of a set of chambers, Pump Court. 


Sub-contractors and suppliers for the Cloisters and Pump-court, 


Middle Temple, were: steelwork, Moreland, Hayne and Co., 
reinforced concrete floors, etc., Kleine and Co. ; heating and hot water 


Ltd. ; 


yyy oon G. N. Haden and Son ; Dorking facing bricks and tiles, 
Re Y: Ames ; ; engineering bricks, Sussex and Dorking United Brick 


a Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, John Bolding and Sons, Ltd. ; 
electrical installation, C. J. Bartley 


windows, C. E. Weistead, Ltd. 


metal 


and Co., Ltd. ; gas installation and services, North Thames Gas Board ; 
wood block dicen Horsley Smith and Co., Ltd. ; 





Staircase at first-floor, in English oak. 


cork tiling to 








staircase and landings, Horsley Smith and Co., Ltd.; passenger lift, 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd. ; door furniture and ironmongery, Yannedis and 

‘o., Ltd. ; rainwater heads and pipes, Stoner and Saunders; kitchen 
fittings, Heal’s Contracts, Ltd.; asphalt work, General Asphalte Ca., 
Ltd. ; Fe ano Fredk. Braby and Co., Ltd. ; domelights, Hay- 
wards, Ltd. joinery, Dove Brothers, Ltd., and Shapland and 
Petter, Ltd. ; ” floor tiling, Carter and Co. (London), Ltd. ; stonework, 
South-Western Stone Ce,, Ltd. ; and internal and external plumbing, 
C. S. Bacon and Son. 


The principal room of a second set of Chambers. 
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Rear elevation. ‘ 


ST. HILDA’S VICARAGE, CROFTON PARK, S.E.4 


THOMAS F. FORD, FRIBA, ARCHITECT 


ST: HILDA’S Vicarage was rebuilt after war damage. 
The siting and planning were largely governed 
by the need to make use of most of the existing founda- 
tions, though the elevational treatment is entirely 
. different from the old vicarage. 


The sitting-room and dining-room face almost due 
east overlooking the terrace and garden, but there 
is good protection to the building from this quarter 
by the immediate surroundings. 

’ 

Construction.—Walls, 133 in. thick of F.L.B. multi- 
coloured facing bricks up to first-floor level, with a 
two-course slate d.p.c., in flemish bond with the 
joints pointed with a rounded iron, and 9 in. thick 


CYCLes 


CARAGCE 


FLOOR PLAN 


CROUNODO 





to eaves level of flettons rendered with a thrown-on 
cement-lime-sand roughcast. 

Windows to principal rooms are purpose-made 
case-framed with vertical sliding sashes, and that 
over the staircase is circular-headed set in the inner 
reveal and glazed with small flemish glass. The roof 
is tiled with plum-coloured hand-made sand-faced 
tiles, pitched at 45 degrees except the small pitch 
over the box-room which is at 50 degrees. 

The floor slab is 6-in. thick concrete interleaved with 
bitumen on 4-in. hardcore, screeded for wood block 
and tile flooring. 

Finishes —Windows externally are painted cream 
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with black surrounds. Interior work 
is treated with light cream and 
off-white colour distemper. Floors 
to dining-room, sitting-room, study 
and hall are all wax-polished hard- 
wood block in Eastern Sicupira 
laid herring-bone pattern. Internal 
cills to all windows are of polished 
quarry tiles. 

Services.—Cooking is by a gas 
cooker and water heating is by a 
free-standing boiler. 


The tender price was £5,913. 


The general contractors were 
Messrs. Jones and Feasey, Ltd., of 
Catford, S.E.6. Following is a list 
of sub-contractors : 

Bricks, William Ashby and Son, 
Ltd., Norbury; roofing tiles, W. T. 
Lamb ; joinery, Hook’s Joinery Works, 
Ltd., Beckenham ; wood block floor, 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd., 
Barking ; ironmongery, N. F. Ramsey 
and Co., Ltd.; sanitary fittings and 
fireplaces, A. Olby and Son, Ltd. ; 
electrical work, Sparks Electric, Wal- 
lington. 


ST. HILDA’S VICARAGE, 
CROFTON PARK, S.E.4 
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Front elevation, 
Below: Staircase. 
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SHINGLES 


Western Red Cedar Shingles, one of the most 
modern forms of roofing, were used for the 
restoration of the steeple of this ancient 
church whose bells were ringing 400 years 
ago when Queen Elizabeth the First passed 
through the village. The steeple stands on 
a 12th century tower, with the flint and 
pudding-stone walls of which the shingles, 
as they weather to a silvery grey, will 
harmonise perfectly. 





St. Andrew's Parish Church, Cobham, Surrey. 


A blending of the most modern with the most ancient. 


SEABOARD BRAND Western Red Cedar Shingles are 
not only attractive in appearance but they are extremely 
durable. They were selected to replace the shingles of cleft 
oak with which the steeple, illustrated above, had previously 
been covered. Western Red Cedar is exceptionally resistant 
to damp and decay. Says a report of the Forest Products LOOK FOR 
Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, after a series of 
exhausting tests: “Western Red Cedar .. . must be considered THIS LABEL 
as possessed of great natural resistance to the attack of dry TE ABD ARO 
rot and other fungi, a resistance exceeding that of pe | 


heartwood.” 100% Clear one 
100% Edge Grain NO.1 XXXXX 
SEABOARD BRAND Western Red Cedar Shingles are 100% Heartwood SUNT Eatin cocn ances cu tre 
light in weight, easily and quickly laid, and require. neither Kiln-Dried ‘»,, SEABOARD HOUSE _<* 
painting nor staining. As a roofilig material they provide for a St 


economy in construction and are equally adaptable for gable 
ends and side walls. 





Houses, cottages and bungalows, sports pavilions, farm 


buildings, poultry houses, garages—wherever economy, Use only the best quality Western Red Cedar Shingles. 
durability and immediate availability of building material are Your guarantee of quality is the SEABOARD BRAND 
desired Western Red Cedar Shingles can be specified with label on each bundle. The Certigrade label, also on every 
confidence. But please quote SEABOARD BRAND to bundle, assures you of Shingles that conform to the rigid 
ensure highest quality and assured performance. requirements of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 


SHINGLES CAN BE PURCHASED WITHOUT A TIMBER LICENCE 


For explanatory leaflet and address of your nearest distributor, write : 


ASSOCIATED SEABOARD AGENTS LID. 


2a Eastcheap, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2227-9 (3 lines) © Telegrams : SEAGENTS, LONDON 


F 
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FALKUS 


BROS. LTD. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS 








CRAFTSMANSHIP THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP 


means skill in some particular art, science or trade 
learned through practical and technical traming tn 
specialized fields of knowledge Specialst craftsmen 
are the integral constituent of the Buslding Industry 
and st 1s to this high standard of skill, and no 
less, that the FALKUS ORGANISATION was 
Jounded and has progressed—and of such 1 today 


proud to contribute a service to the Profession. 


46 - BISHOPSGATE - E-C:2 


Telephones : 
LONDON WALL 1876 
BISHOPSGATE 3381-4 (4 Lines) 
Telegrams: “FALBROWOK, SPIMARK, LONDON™ 
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ROOT AND BRANCH 


Impressions of Two Exhibitions 
[By Our Special Correspondent] 


TY important exhibitions are on in 
London now. Though unequal in 
weight, they are related and represent a 
continuity of growth. These are Vic- 
torian and Edwardian Decorative Arts, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
that of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society at the ‘Tea Centre. ‘The first is a 
‘‘ must”? and the second an “ ought ”’ for 
anyone interested in the arts. 


At the V. and A. show, one rather 
misses “‘ context,” particularly with the 
architects such as Pugin, Voysey, Ashbee 
and Mackintosh. It is reasonable to 
suppose that several of these turned 
interior designer partly through dis- 
satisfaction with the commercial products 
available to them. The result was a 
consistency about the era which is notably 
lacking to-day, and this the exhibition 
inevitably fails to bring out. 


But, after all, the V. and A. is a museum, 
not a laboratory, and Mr. Peter Floud 
must have had enough on his hands as 
it was. ‘The exhibition shows that what 
is still wanted is a research organisation 
for designers as much as for art-historians. 
In this connection, it may seem ingrati- 
tude to say that the newer, “ tasteful ” 
antiquarian is possibly a little dangerous in 
prompting period revivals by his very 
selective skill, and it will be. disastrous 
if the present exhibition becomes a trot 
“ Through the Pre-Raphaelite Range with 
Catalogue and Killing-bottle ”’ in search of 
revivable ideas. 

The exhibition is in places as patho- 
logically horrid as a medical museum. 
It is perhaps the “ all-overish”’ colour 
which repels, and the Yellow Book 
atmosphere has yellowed with time 
into biliousness here and there. 


Comment, professional and otherwise, 
agrees significantly on two points: the 
complicated emotional impression carried 
away, “nostalgic” and ‘ melancholy ” 
being the adjectives most used ; afid the 
evident impossibility of objective, im- 
personal assessment. 

Neither need surprise us. The first 
is due not so much to regret for a closed 
chapter as for a strong stem too rigorously 
pollarded by progressive decline in wealth 
both of patronage and, we must confess, 
of artistic invention. | Whether we like 
the results or not, we cannot smile con- 
descendingly and forget them. 


THE PERSONAL IMPACT 


As to the personal impact, there are 
good reasons for the Commentator in this 
case to write in the first person. 


Speaking embarrassingly personally, 
much of the V. and A. exhibition is 
inextricably interwoven with a childhood 
in a Cornish “‘artists’ colony” and 
in Hammersmith schools as a day- 
boy from a home having more than 
usual professional concern with the arts 
(though not spelling them with a capital 
A), with occasional excursions into the 
Cotswolds. 
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Those of my own age will know what 
these local influences mean, but they 
are not unusual. 


The point is made not to claim advan- 
tage, but simply for this reason: the exhi- 
bition represents the roots of the “‘ modern 
movement”? which is the background 
not only of my generation, but of subse- 
quent ones. And, make no mistake, we 
cannot wash our hands of it. I feel, how- 
ever, that any attempt at critical evaluation 
is irrelevant on this occasion. Likes and 
dislikes can be recorded, but these, and 
comparisons with earlier or later periods, 
are really beside the point. 


With this reservation, the following 
personal observations are set down as the 
sort of thoughts likely to be prompted in 
others who practise rather than record 
design. The latter requires the detachment 
—and erudition—of a Pevsner, which few 
would dare to emulate. 

Skipping the Early Victoriana, it is, I 
suppose, when we come to Alfred Stevens 
that a movement becomes apparent, 
in which a formal elegance ‘“‘ marches 
with” the new preoccupation with natural 
forms.. But how unnatural some of them 
were ! 


Pugin seems on the other hand a dead- 
end. Personally his cryptics give me 
the creeps. Such Gothic black-massiveness 
seems almost sacrilegious when applied 
to domestic uses. 


The Japanese influences in the work of 
Talbert and Dresser, who emerged early 
as free-lance designers, is interesting if 
only as showing how orientalism generally 
boils down to bamboo, sprouting periodic- 
ally, from the Brighton Pavilion to the 
contemporary cliché and eventually the 
shop-window. 

William Morris, of course, stands out 
as the giant, not only for himself but for 
his influence on his associates (and even 
to-day—look at the newest wallpapers). 
But what a baleful influence it could 
become in commercial hands ! 


Burges, an architect, seemed to suffer 
from the over-precious materials better 
described in romantic verse than used in 
plumbing. His washbasin (J. 3) almost 
rates an H-certificate, for all its work- 
manship. His bed (J.2) also has too 
much, including crystal balls at each 
corner fairly crying out for riding-lights 
to mark such a navigational hazard. 

In the work of Godwin and Jekyll some 
cutting away of dead wood is perceptible. 
Such items as the coffee-table (K. 4) have 
a contemporary (and again Japanese-y) 
look. The colour-sense of several, notably 
C. J. Heaton, is to my eye positively 
depraved, but one must not fly to the 
psychiatrist every time one sees “ some- 
thing nasty on the woodwork.” 


Walter Crane comes out, on the whole, 
surprisingly well. As an illustrator of 
children’s books he risked becoming the 
contemporary Disney, but seen in the 
original the charm returns and one 
realises the disservice done by imitators. 


Of the two pairs grouped for conveni- 
ence (Owen Jones and Wm. Butterfield; 
Baillie Scott and C. R. Ashbee) the latter’s 
influence is so inseparable in my mind, like 
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Ernest Gimson, from boyhood visits to 
Chipping Campden (where Ashbee founded 
the School of Arts and Crafts) that I cannot 
judge him any more than the prints on 
my nursery wall. But I suspect that 
influence, and the Cotswold School 
generally, to be still very strong. 

The jewellery is almost Mycenzen 
in its richness and complication. It 
shows up the poverty of modern stuff, 
but how the Pre-Raphaelite popsies must 
have jangled ! 

I find I have given disproportionate 
emphasis to “ dislikes.” There is much to 
admire, and even to like, but there are 
reasons for what may seem too light a 
treatment of a serious matter. Whether we 
are excited or depressed by the show, 
we cannot remain unmoved, for it is our 
own reflection and not always a comforting 
one. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION SOCIETY 


I leave no space to do this justice. It 
stems directly from the former, and its 
value is principally in maintaining a 
wholesome “ heartwood” of fine work- 
manship and materials, to offset the 
shoddiness of machine production and 
the repulsion of substitute materials. 

The exhibition’s importance is only 
relatively less than that at the V. and A., 
of which root it is a vigorous branch. 
Some of the work admittedly conforms to a 
formula, but it is a no less worthy one 
than that, say, of a sonnet or game of 
rugger—it is meaningless if not “ played 
to the rules.” 

The needlework pictures, some textiles 
and pottery and much of the lithography 
will, I think, appeal to the younger genera- 
tion, and “nostalgic”? is less applicable 
here generally. Most of the furniture, 
while impeccable and sensitive in work- 
manship, seems to take less account of the 
passage of time and of the architectural 
scene. 

Though not a “doggie” person, I 
found the pink bow on Dora Dawson’s 
china poodle almost forgivable. Brooding 
in an angle, an austere “‘face” door 
knocker, a probably quite unintentional 
caricature of the distinguished curator 
of the Soane Museum, seemed appropriate 
and steadying comment. 


THE COLUMN GROUP 


ForMED with the object of stimulating 
a. local interest in architecture and the 
allied arts, the Column Group, Attingham 
Park, has arranged an interesting series 
of winter lectures on subjects con- 
nected with architecture. Forthcoming 
events include talks by Mr. Ove N. Arup, 
M.I.C.E., and Mr. Robert H. Matthew, 
C.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., architect to theL.C.C., 
on January 21 and February 18 next, 
respectively ; and on March 18, by Mr. 
Grenfell Baines, A.R.I.B.A., on “‘ Some 
Present-Day Aspects of Architectural 
Practice.” 

Application for membership, which 
costs one guinea, should be made to the 
hon. secretary, Miss J. M. Broadbent, 
A.R.I.B.A., at Column House, London- 
road, Shrewsbury. 
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NEW MODEL BUILDING BYELAWS 
Freedom to Use New Materials and Methods 


EW Model’ Building Byelaws* 
designed to allow as much freedom 
as possible in the use of new materials 
and methods were issued on November 19 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government for the guidance of local 
authorities. They will, it is hoped, 
encourage more efficient building tech- 
niques and the better use of materials. 
Since the last Model Building Byelaws 
were drawn up in 1937, advances in 
building methods and technical knowledge 
have made the need for new byelaws 
increasingly pressing. ‘The new model 
has been drawn up with the advice of a 
committee on which local authorities, 
the building industry, other industrialists, 
architects and other professional men 
concerned. with building, Government 
Departments and research organisations 
were represented. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


The earlier English byelaws prescribed 
in detail how particular building work 
must be done. The new model byelaws 
offer greater flexibility. In general, they 
state what is required of parts of a building 
in such matters as load-bearing, weather 
resistance, protection against fire, ventila- 
tion, etc. They then give illustrations of 
how the minimum requirements will be 
considered to have been met where a 
particular material or system of construc- 
tion is used. But the fact that a material 
or method of construction is not mentioned 
does not mean that its use will not be 
allowed. For example, there is at present 
no accepted code for the use of prestressed 
concrete in building, and no _ specific 
reference is made to it in the Model 
Byelaws. But prestressed concrete is 
coming more and more into use, and the 
new Model Byelaws will permit its adop- 
tion wherever it can be shown to satisfy the 
functional requirements for the building. 

More frequent reference is made to 
British Standard Specifications in the new 
model than in earlier byelaws. In general, 
the materials are deemed to have been 
properly used if the appropriate British 
Standards are satisfied. References are 
also made wherever practicable to British 
Standard Codes of Practice. The building 
industry is already making good use of 
these codes, and byelaws in this form will, 
it is hoped, encourage this further. 


ONE-PIPE PLUMBING 


Many other changes and additions have 
been made to keep pace with advances in 
scientific knowledge. Notably there are 
clauses dealing with the fire resistance of 
structures based on scientific fire-grading 
principles. The new minimum require- 
ments as to thermal insulation of houses 
will, it is hoped, make buildings more 
comfortable and save fuel. These insula- 
tion clauses are primarily intended to 
ensure that new materials, which may be 
poor thermally although in other respects 
satisfactory, are used with safety. 

As in the model now superseded, the 
one-pipe system of plumbing is allowed, 
H.M.S.O., 





* Model Byelaws, Series IV Buildings. 
price 2s. net. 


and adequate safeguards have been pro- 
vided. The requirement in the earlier 
byelaws that the window area of a room 
should be at least one-tenth of the floor 
area has been omitted. Modern practice 
is to relate the size of window space to 
the use to which the room is to be put, the 
position of the window and the presence 
of obstructions. Provisions are, however, 
included prescribing adequate ventilation, 
and attention is drawn to the British 
Standard Code of Practice C.P.3—Chapter 
1 (A) Daylight (dwellings and schools)— 
and to the work done jointly by the former 
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Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and the D.S.I.R. in the production of a 
daylighting code affecting the layout of 
buildings. 

To meet requests from local authorities 
for a relaxation of the requirements as to 
space at the back of older houses so as to 
allow the addition of a scullery, bathroom 
or washhous?, an alteration has been made 
to permit encroachment on the width of 
the space, provided that the total free area 
still satisfies the minimum. The need for 
economy in building materials has been 
kept in view in the drafting of all the 
requirements, and the preface to the model 
draws attention to the various economy 
memoranda which have been issued on 
the subject of scarce materials. 





DEVELOPMENT CHARGE 
Bill to Abolish in Entirety Before the House of Commons 


N AMENDING Bill to abolish 
development charge altogether; 

not to pay out the £300m. fund but 
to pay . compensation for planning 


restriction, with certain exceptions as and 
when development is prevented or severely 
restricted; and to use the once-for-all reckon- 
ing of the 1947 Acts as setting the upper 
limit of compensation payable was laid 
before the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
The debate is expected in about 10 days’ 
time, but the abolition of development 
charge takes immediate effect as from 
November 18. A Bill in which the whole 
operation of the Acts of 1947 will be 
considered will be introduced in the 
autumn of 1953. 


In a White Paper outlining the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, it is stated that the ex- 
perience of four years has revealed serious 
practical difficulties in the working of the 
financial provisions of the 1947 Acts. The 
Government intend to maintain the full 
control over the use of land provided for 
in the Acts, and have concluded that amend- 
ment which will fulfil the essential purposes 
of the Acts of 1947, but which will get rid 
of the worst difficulties of the financial pro- 
visions is possible. 


In Section II of the White Paper explain- 
ing the practical difficulties of the existing 
financial provisions, it is stated that mere 
adjustment is unlikely to provide a stable 
solution, and more drastic alterations must 
be made. 


The Government’s Provosals 


In barest outline, the Government 


propose:— 
(1) To 
altogether; 
(2) Not to pay out the £300m. fund, but 
to pay compensation for planning 
restrictions (subject to certain exceptions) 
as and when development of land is 
prevented or severely restricted; 


abolish development charge 


(3) To use the once-for-all reckoning of 
the 1947 Acts as setting the upper limit 
of compensation payable for loss of 
development value—i.e., compensation for 
planning restrictions will not exceed the 
value of the claim ranking for payment 
from the fund, and compensation for 
compulsory requisition will be based on 
the current value of the land for its 
existing use at the time of the acquisition, 
plus any unexpended part of the claims. 


The Government will introduce a Bill 
which will abolish development charge as 
regards all new projects. The Bill will pro- 
vide that no charge shall be payable in 
respect of development begun on or after 
the date of introduction, except where it has 
been included in a determination of 
development charge, or an application for a 
determination, with other development 
carried out before that date. 


The essence of the Government’s pro- 
posals is to turn the “ payments for depre- 
ciation” of the 1947 Acts into compensation 
payments which will not be made until loss 
is actually sustained. They propose to pay 
for loss of development value up to 100 per 
cent. of the value of claims admitted by the 
Central Land Board as qualifying for pay- 
ment from the £300m. fund. 


Put in other words (states the Paper), the 
Government’s decision is that it is reason- 
able to pay compensation for loss of 
development value which accrued in the past 
—up to the point where the 1947 axe felk— 
but not for loss of development value accru- 
ing in the future. If this principle were 
not maintained, effective control of land use 
would again become impracticable, as it was 
before the war. 


Part IV, Miscellaneous, enunciates two 
clear principles. The first is that there can 
be no question of repaying development 
charge as such. When a tax is altered or 
rescinded no question of repayment arises, 
and although development charge is not 
strictly a tax (states the Paper) the same 
principle applies. The second principle is 
that it is to the holder of the claims that 
any payment that is due, having regard to 
the new proposals, should be made. 


Private Transactions 


The White Paper deals with the more 
difficult case where land has changed hands 
privately, with development in view, and the 
price has been affected by the 1947 Acts. 
Successive governments have urged Jand- 
owners that they should sell Jand-at existing 
use value, keeping their claim on the fund. 
Where the owner did this, the claim ought 
to be paid as soon as full amending legis- 
lation is passed. . . . But in many cases 
the land was sold at something above the 
existing use value, or even at full unrestricted 
value, the vendor still keeping the claim. 
The Government do not think that it would 
be right in these cases to pay the claim 
blindly to the holder, and they propose to 
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pay him only so much of the claim as is 
needed to make up the price already received 
to the amount of the 1947 unrestricted value. 


Paid-up Development 


In considering the position of the developer 
who has paid development charge, the 
Government, while not proposing to repay 
the charge as such, cannot ignore the fact 
that the person who paid charge, and who 
holds an admitted claim, is entitled to expect 
some payment. It is proposed that holders 
of claims who have paid development charge 
shall be paid up to the amount of the charge 
with relevant interest, any balance being 
retained to provide compensation in the 
event of further claims for compensation. 
Developers who do not hold an admitted 
claim, on the thesis that holders of admitted 
claims who have sold land at something 
above existing use value shall be paid only 
so much as is needed to make up the price 
they received to the amount of the 1947 
unrestricted value, shall receive the balance; 
it is the price they paid for the land which 
has, in effect, reduced the amount which the 
Government will pay to the holder of the 
claim. 


Deferment of the main Bill until next 
session means that there can be no start 
to making: payments until the autumn of 
1954. 


OBITUARY 


Sir Charles Peers 


We regret to announce the death, which 
occurred in Surrey, on Sunday, of Sir 
Charles Reed Peers, Kt., C.BE., F.B.A., 
D.C.L., Litt.D., P:P.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., who 
was for 20 years Chief Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments in the Office of Works. 


Born in 1868, he -was educated at 
Charterhouse and at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and entered as a pupil in 1893 the 
office of the late Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A. He 
was for a time architectural editor of the 
Victoria County Histories until, in 1910, he 
became an inspector of ancient monuments 
in the office of Works. For 20 years, from 
1913 to 1933, he was chief inspector, and in 
that position he built up an organisation and 
created a tradition which came to. be 
regarded as a model of its kind for the whole 
world, In 1932, he was president of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences, held in London. 


After his retirement from the Office of 
Works he became surveyor of Westminster 
Abbey in 1935, and consulting architect of 
York Minster and Durham Cathedral. He 
was largely responsible for two important 
Acts passed by Parliament to protect ancient 
buildings and monuments. 


His association with the Society of 
Antiquaries was a long and intimate one, 
for he was secretary from 1908 to 1921, 
then director until 1929, when he became 
president for five years. In 1938 he was 
the society’s gold medallist. In 1933 he was 
elected a trustee of the British Museum and 
in the following year of the London 
Museum, He was appointed a member of 
the Standing Committee on Museums and 
Galleries in 1931, and two years later 
became Antiquary to the Royal Academy. 


Created C.B.E. in 1924, he was knighted 
in 1931. He wrote widely on his special sub- 
jects, contributing papers to “ Archaeologia,” 
the “Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries,” the “ Antiquaries Journal,” 
and the proceedings of a number of learned 
societies. 
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Charles G. Soutar, F.R.LB.A. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Charles Geddes Soutar, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
F.R.1.B.A., which took place at Forfar, on 
November 17. Mr. Soutar, who was 74, was 
until recently a partner ‘un the Dundee firm 
of McLaren, Soutar and Salmond, and 
designed the Blackness Central School and 
many commercial buildings in the Dundee 
area, besides alterations to country houses. 

Mr. Soutar, who had been chairman of 
the Allied Societies Conference, was vice- 
President of the R.I.B.A. from 1939-44, 
Kindly of disposition and a wise counsellor, 
he will be much missed. 


Arthur Francis, F.1.0.B. 


It is with regret that the death is 
announced of Mr. Arthur Francis, F.1.0.B., 
chairman of Messrs. Francis Bros. (Builders), 
Ltd., of Tilehurst, Reading. He was 66. 

Mr. Francis was president of the Southern 
Counties Federation of Building Trades 
Employers in 1931, and has since continuously 
been a member of the Federation’s council, 
having been elected a Life Member in 1945. 
He was again serving this year as president 
of the Reading and District Association of 
Building Trades Employers, an office he 
twice held before. 


E, J. Bryant, F.1.0.B. 


The death has occurred of Mr. E. J. 
Bryant, F.1.0.B., at his home at Knowle, 
Warwickshire, on November 10. He joined 
his father’s firm of C. Bryant and Son, Ltd.. 
at the age of 15, and was chairman and 
managing director for well over a quarter 
of a century. He had been President and 
Hon. Treasurer of the Birmingham Associa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. He had 
interests also in the film industry and in 
farming. 


R.LB.A. 


Examination Results 


MTHE Examination in Professional Practice 
and Practical Experience was held in 
London and Edinburgh on November 3 and 
4 last. Of the 286 candidates examined, 
262 passed and 24 were relegated. The 
successful candidates were as follows:— 


A. Abbott, Miss A. M. Aitken, D. R. Alexander, 
B. J. Alford, R. J. Allen, W. J. Allen, A. J. Anderson, 
B. J. R. Anderson, D. Annison, J. H. Ashcroft, J. Ashen- 
den, S. Ashworth, Miss I. D. Aylott. 

M. J. Baggott, B. Bagnall, I. L. Bailey, A. J. Baker, 
Miss E. E. Baker, W. J. Baker, R. Banister, K. G. Banks, 
R. A. Barlow, A. W. Barnes, E, V. Bass, G. F. Bateman, 
A. J. Bates, D. W. Bell, D. G. Biggs, R. Billinge, G. K. 
Bilton, D. H. Bishop, M. J. Blee, D. G. Blyth, B. H. 
Bolton, W. J, Bonfield, A. P. G. Borley, D. S. Bottom- 
ley, V. Bretman. G. E. Briggs, C. R. C. Brown, D. W. 
Brown, P. Brown, P. A. J. Brown, J. G. Brunton, M. V. 
Buckingham, W. A. Burden, J. P.Buzuk. 

J. C. Calderhead, C. S. Campbell, E. C. T. Carpenter, 
G. W. Cartmell, W. E. Charlton, P. Clapham, C. B. Clark, 
Miss J. Clayton, Miss S. C. Clibbon, T. W. Clist, A. P. M. 
Cobley, K. D. A. Cook, D. J. Cooper, S. K. Cornelius, 
R. H. Counsell, W. R. Court, M. T. R. Cousins, P. D. 
Cowan, F. Cox, G. N. Crawford, F. A. Crofts, V. W. 
Crofts. 

M. H. Darke, G. A. Davies, I. Davies, D. M. Daw- 
barn, C. M. Dean, P. Dod, F. Donaldson, P. Dovell, 
P. L. Dracup, S. D. Dray, G. W. J. Drowne. 

F. I. Eagles, M. L. Edmonds, E. J. Elliott, G. Ellwood, 
J. A. Elphick, E. A. Ely, D. G. Farrow, D. Fennell, 
E. J. Field, P. L. Finney, J. F. Ford, J. R. Ford, W. A. 
Ford, C. H. Foster, P. D. Friend, P. Fullerton, G. M. 
Fullman, C. Galloway, H. W. Gatling, R. Good, Miss 
P. K. Greenwood, G. H. Grima, Miss J. R. Grisley. 

D. R. Hance, J. D. Harrison, K. R. Hart, V. H. Hazel- 
wood, A. M. Heaton, H. Heyward, J. H. Heywood, 
R. G. Hill, B. H. F. Hills, G. Hodkinson, P. Hopkins, 
F. S. Hudson, R. M. Hudson, G. J. J. Hunt, J. C. Hunter, 
H. M. Hurley, Mrs. M. Hurst. 

J. H. Ingham, H. N. Ingram, J. N. Inman, B. W. 
Jackson, A. E. James, W. Jardine, A. H. Joy, G. S. 
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Kanelba, S. A. Kellaway, P. G. Kelsey, S. W. Kent, 
F. A. Key, N. L. King, W. Kitchen, G. S. Knight, C. A. 
Lawrence, Mrs. B. I. Laws, R. J. E. Leigh, P. A. Lemar, 
V. Levett, F. Lewin, D. Lloyd, E. F. Logan. 

N. McFarlane, R. L. Marshall, R. J. Martin, W. A. 
Martin, J. V. Mather, D. Mawson, V. C. Mayer, D. F. 
Medhurst, S. B. Mendelsohi, D. W. Miles, M. S. Milton, 
S. A. Misselbrook, K. S. Mobsby, G. R. Moffatt, J. 
Montgomery, A. Morgan, R. H. Morgan, B. R. Morris, 
Miss V. J. Morris, D. G. C. Myner. 

P. G. Nash, V. M. Newton, E. J. B. Nixon, H. Noak, 
C. A. H. Nock, J. R. Parker, J. M. Paterson, J. B. Pilking- 
ton, N. F. Plastow, V. H.Pool, L. E. J. Poole, G. Powell, 
H. A. Powell, E. B. Power, B. M. Pradhan. 

T. J. Rendle, Miss A. K. Rice, Miss M. E. Rice, M. R. 
Rice, J. L. Richardson, B. A. Rider, R. W. Rigg, E. N. 
Roberts, S. L. Roberts, Miss R. A. Robson, D. M. C. 
Roddick, D. C. Roe; G. Rogers, M. Rolfe. 

W. H. G. Salmon, G. H. Sampson, J. Sass, D. C. Scott, 
K. C. Scott, A. P. Selkirk, D. P. B. Short, M. F. Simmonds, 
L. E. Skipp, A. B. Smith, A. D. Smith, C. J. S. Smith, 
K. H. Smith, K. M. Smith, W. L. Smith, A. Solarski, 
G. A. G. Spence, R. H. R. Spencer, J. M. Squire, P. 
Stannard, J. T. Stephens, D. W. Stevens, L. A. Stiles, 
B. E. Stride, M. Stringer, K. J. A. Strowlger, R. I. Sud- 
bury, M. Sunderland, A. E. H. Sursham. 

D. B. Taylor, Miss D. M. Taylor, E. J. Taylor, R. F. 
Taylor, D. D. Tennent, P. Thimbleby, B. H. Thomas, 
H. A. C. Thonias, J. B. Thomson, A. E. Thorndyke, 
E. G. Thorne. D. V. Thornton, A. W. Thorpe, L. R. M. 
Tibble, J. B. Tomlinson, L. Toohill, Miss A. M. L. H. 
Towns, G. A. Trevett, J. E. Tucker, C. W. Tulitt. 

R. J. Vincent, J. S. Walker, L. E. Walls, W. E. Wall, 
D. M. Watt, E. M. Watts, P. White, R. Whitehorn, 
R. J. Whitley; F. Whitmore, M. R. Whitworth, QO. E. 
Will, D. Willems, R. .V. Williams, G. Wilson, E. R. 
Winters, G. F. Woodward, W. D. Wren, D. A. Wynn, 
R. M. Yeats, W. L. Yuille. 


Notes from Council Minutes 


HE following notes are taken from the 
,minutes of the R.I.B.A. Council meet- 
ing held on November 4. 


Appointment.—T he Hertfordshire Society : 
R.I.B.A. Representative on General Council. 
—Hope Bagenal (F.) reappointed. 


Direct Election to the Fellowship—By a 
unanimous resolution of the Council, Mr. 
Robert Schofield Morris, President, Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, was 
elected to the Fellowship under the provi- 
sions of the Supplemental Charter of 1925, 
Section IV, Clause 4. 


Presentation of Gift from Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada to the R.I.B.A— 
On behalf of the R.A.IL.C., Mr. A. Graham 
Henderson, Immediate Past President, pre- 
sented a miniature totem pole, carved out 
of basalt by native craftsmen, as a token of 
the cordial relations existing between the 
Royal Institutes in the United Kingdom and 
Canada. Members of the Council expressed 
their appreciation at the selection of an 
emblem symbolic of the history of the 
Dominion, and it was resolved with acclama- 
tion that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded to the President and Council of the 
R.A.LC. 


R.1.B.A. ARCHITECTURE BRONZE MEDALS. 
—(a) The Leicestershire and Rutland Society 
of Architects—The Council gave formal 
approval to the award for the four years 
ending December 31, 1950, by the jury of 
the Leicestershire and Rutland Society of 
Architects, made in favour of the Science 
Block Building at Leicester University 
College, designed by Messrs, Pick, Everard, 
Keay and Gimson (Martin Gimson, T. W. 
Haird (F.), Kenneth Arundel (A.) and Hugh 
Smith (A.)), Mr. T. Shirley S. Worthington 
(F.), of Messrs. Thomas Worthington and 
Sons (F/F/A), being consultant. 


(b) The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association ——TheCouncil appointed Dr. 
J. L. Martin (F.) as R.I.B.A. representative 
to serve on the jury empanelled to consider 
the award for the five-year period ending 
December 31, 1951, in the area of the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association. 
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SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 


A Symposium Held at the Architectural Association 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION convened a Symposium on November 12, 
at 34, Bedford-square, to consider the subject of ‘‘ Secondary Modern Schools.” The chair 
was taken in the morning ty the President, Mr. A. R. F. Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., and in 
the afternoon by Mr. Peter Skepleard, A.R.I.B.A. (vice-President). 


‘THE Architectural Association are to be congratulated on being in the van of pro- 
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fessional thought by organising a symposium for educationists and architects 


to get together and discuss the problems of the secondary modern school. 


There is still some misunderstanding as to the part a modern school will play in the 
whole field of education, and the fact that it is estimated that 70 percent. of the school 
population is likely to go to the modern school is an indication of its importance. Many 
of the educationists present at the A.A. symposium differed from one another in their 
view on the part the modern school should play in the whole educational field, and in 
detail their views were often so wide as to leave the mere architect in a complete whirl 
as to their requirements ; it would certainly appear that some years of practical experi- 
ence of the working of this form of school is needed before a clear basis is available. 


The development work being carried out by the Ministry of Education came in for 
a good deal of comment and, by and large, a considerable amount of praise throughout 
the whole session, and it was very obvious that the Architect’s Branch of the Ministry, 
by reason of their isolation from having to worry about ‘150 projects in the state of 
incompleteness,” can do much to help all parties. 


Mr. Denis Clarke Hall’s paper on the economical use of space made an immediate 
impression, perhaps particularly since he has led the field for so many years as the 
exponent of the open plan. 


Some architects present were shaken by the thought that planning is reverting to the 
old school board plan of the 1840’s where the classrooms open off the central hall and 
where these have little regard for aspect and prospect, and the assurance on the part 
of the Ministry of Education officials present that they would not allow the cost per 
place to influence too seriously the planning and amenities of the school was salutary. 
In the event of tenders coming out too high, they were faced with one of two alter- 
natives : 


(a) to increase the cost per place, a somewhat doubtful possibility in view of the 
financial position of the country ; or (b) to omit some large item of the schedule of 
requirements, such as the gyminasium. 


Planning with standardised components, although it had its ardent supporters, did 
not create much dissension, and Mr. Richard Sheppard’s clear appreciation of the posi- 
tion when he related the use of factory-built sections to the housing subsidies and cost 
of building as a whole struck a rather chill wind in the somewhat overheated room. 
Papers on the economic use of structure and materials were so largely bound up with 
“box ” and internal court planning that they were of little point unless one accepted this 
basis. 


The star turn of the afternoon was Mr. Conolly, the County Architect of Essex, who, 
both in his written paper and in his contribution, showed a clear understanding of the 
architect’s responsibilities. He stressed particularly that the problems of easy and 
economical maintenance start on the drawing board, and some of the dangers and 
difficulties to which he referred sounded not unlike the ‘‘ Honeywood File,” and could 
well be written in large letters over the entrance doors in the fifth year studios of most of 
the architectural schools. It is perhaps not appreciated as well as it should be that it is 
part of the architect’s responsibility not only to protect the children from injury but also 
to protect the education committee from the claims which will undoubiedly arise through 
inadequate care and consideration. 


The high cost of maintenance, amounting in Essex to something like £650,000 a 
year, is a very serious item, and no doubt it would be possible to spend, with long- 
term benefit, a much larger sum. The maintenance periods, for example, in the painting 
of buildings—repainting externally on the average every five years, and internally 
every seven years—presuppose a really first-class specification in the first instance if the 
structure is not to deteriorate unduly, but does it always apply ? 


Throughout the whole session the problem of trying to “ get a quart out of a pint 
pot” was continually in evidence, the educationists asking for sound-proof sliding 
partitions between one section of the school and the other, for greater adaptability, for 
better ventilation, and for a dozen and one similar items, and at the same time taking a 
rather poor view of the proposals submitted to economise in space and cost of walls, 
floors and roofs, and one could not help feeling at the end that while it is a very good 
idea to have this exchange of views, the Architectural Association, if tempted to have 
another, should arrange for representatives of the Treasury to be present, complete with 
ear trumpets ! 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Delay in Achievement 


Mr. A. B. CLEGG, M.A., who spoke on 
“ The Education Act, 1944, and the Post-War 
Building Programme,” said:— 

The requirement on local authorities to 
prepare a plan showing what new schools 
were needed and what had to be done to 
the old ones was an excellent idea, and the 
fact that my authority [West Riding County 
Council] is now to be responsible for putting 
in order some hundreds of voluntary schools 
sadly in need of repair fully justifies all 
the work put in on the plan. But the grand 
hope of 1946-47 that plans might fully be 
realised within easily foreseeable time has 
gone. 

Our energies were first of all concentrated 
on the Horsa programme, and much as we 
deplore the rash of uncomely huts which 
themselves are a negation of secondary 
planning, few of us would deny that to get 
a grip on the extra year while the prospects 
were bright was the right thing to do; 1949 
and 1950 saw us building madly to tackle 
accommodation for the birth rate bulge in 
the infants’ schools. Between 1949 and 1952 
we had the continual contraction of avail- 
able moneys. 

But what of secondary education for all, 
what of reorganisation, overcrowding, the 
replacement of black list schools? Little of 
any of this can be realised. We sneaked 
a reorganisation or improvement here and 
there until February of this year, but now 
we are told squarely that we cannot build 
to relieve overcrowding, to replace unsatis- 
factory premises, or to effect reorganisation. 

Henceforth we shall for the most part 
build secondary schools, but I do not for one 
minute believe that we shall build enough 
of them fast enough to enable a full 10 year 
school life to be maintained between 1957 
and 1961. 

Not before the middle of the next decade, 
therefore, are we likely to be able thought- 
fully and deliberately to work through a 
development plan, reorganising here, re- 
placing there, as the need demands. 


Progress Since the War 


Lest I should give the impression that all 
that has happened since the war is lament- 
able, I must set down the good things that 
have come out of post-war school building. 

Let me say at once that I, as an education 
officer, ungrudgingly welcome these post-war 
emergences of the priority branch, the 
planning conference, and the Building 
Bulletin. I do not believe that any local 
authority could have at its ready disposal 
the wealth of information and educational 
wisdom that the Ministry with its view of 
the country as a whole can readily collect. 
If the Ministry in the present circumstances 
had not done what it has done it would 
in all likelihood have been severely criti- 
cised. The hard thinking on such matters 
as costing, the wise use of materials, and 
economy in planning brought about by the 
Ministry’s policy has been all to the good. 

The fact that we are rationed is also, I 
suggest, not a bad thing. I suspect that 
there are some authorities who now auto- 
matically spend up to their ratiion who would 
hesitate to spend as much each year if they 
did not feel they would otherwise miss 
something to which they were entitled. 

.Furthermore, one cannot but be struck by 
the fact that the change from open to com- 
pact planning brought about mainly by the 
fight to retain and even expand classroom 
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‘space against the ever-decreasing area per 
pupil needed to reduce cost has, in fact, 
produced a primary school which in many 
respects meets current educational need far 
‘better than the elongated corridor school of 
the pre-war era, though of course the loss 
of the south sun for all classrooms is a matter 
for regret. 

Mr. Clegg concluded by questioning some 
of the present practices in school building. 
He said: Ought we to amend the building 
regulations so as to build new schools far 
less generously in order that we might have 
more money to mend the old ones? Per- 
sonally, I have no doubts on this issue. 
Standards that have to be dropped in a 
generation may take an age to pick up, and 
TI do not think that a country which spends 
twice as much on the amiable pastimes of 
gambling or drink or smoking as it does on 
the education of its young ought morally to 
accept this as a dilemma. At the same time 
I doubt whether we have yet fully considered 
what our maintenance costs would be if the 
Development Plans were implemented and 
new schools built according to the existing 
tegulations. 

Ought we to insist to the extent that we 
have done in the past on building to a 
complete form entry and reckoning on classes 
of 30 and a leaving age of 16? The first of 
these has, in my view, caused a great deal 
of unnecessary expense, and the last two 
much confusion. 

Are we perhaps putting too expensive 
fittings even now in some of our rooms? Do 
our gymnasia, for instance, need quite such 
expensive floots? Have our secondary school 
plans the vision and flexibility which they 
might have? Are we given enough notice 
of our programmes to enable us to plan them 
wisely and thoroughly? 


FEATURES OF A 
WELL-DESIGNED SCHOOL 


The Building Affects School Spirit 


Various important factors of which the 
architect should be aware concerning the 
requirements of school teaching staff and 
pupils were pointed out by Mr. H. K. 
OLpHIN, M.A., in a paper entitled “ Educa- 
tional Policies and the Life of a Modern 
School.” Mr. Olphin said:— 

The school hall is the first point at which 
we can observe the policy and needs of the 
school. It is  pre-eminently both the 
symbol and the physical instrument of the 
corporate life of the school. Every 
assembly within it of headmaster and staff 
and boys and girls tends to make of them 
a unit merging both with the past and with 
the future. It may be that because of this 
the correctly designed hall will have a more 
important role to play in the life of a 
modern school than any other part of the 
building. For, throughout all the changes 
of policy which seem inevitable, there will 
be the changelessness of the school spirit 
which grows within the four walls of the 
hall. It will have a planned use through- 
out the day. 

Many forms will require the hall for 
dramatics, speech-training, group singing 
and dancing. In most schools the hall is 
«alled into use as an additional, or first, 
gymnasium. All these uses may be of major 
importance in the policy of a modern 
‘school, and the. hall that is designed imper- 
fectly to meet them becomes less popular: 
privacy is as essential here as in a class- 
room. The hall in which voices cannot be 
‘heard clearly and where there are continual 
distractions because it also serves as a 
corridor is eventually used with reluctance. 
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The architect who can design this multi- 
purpose hall so that it combines the 
isolation and privacy of a classroom, the 
needs of a special purpose room and its 
natural advantages of spaciousness will 
have his reward in seeing different members 
of the staff eager to use it throughout the 
day. 

The second centre from which the life of 
the school can be viewed will be the ordinary 
class or form rooms. They serve as head- 
quarters for each form, and in this way each 
one becomes a separate centre of the life of 
the school. Just as the hall is the symbol 
of the corporate life of the school, so is 
each classroom an. essential centre of 
diversity. The architect will appreciate 
how important this room is if he under- 
stands that it is the only part of the build- 
ing about which boys and girls become 
possessive. 


Noise Problem 


The headmaster will hope, too, that the 
architect will have appreciated the perpetual 
irritations caused by the twin problems of 
unwanted noise and excessive loss of time 
caused through movement from one part of 
a school to another. For movement cannot 
be effected without some noise and loss of 
time. A “noisy school” may refer either 
to the. building or its occupants. If it refers 
to the occupants, that will be due either to 
the policy or incapacity of the headmaster 
and staff. But if it refers to the building, it 
means that the architect has imposed upon 
all who teach or learn within it a type of 
discipline and education which may be alien 
to the needs of the school. 

Our third point of contact is the play- 
ground. The greatest change in the use 
of the playground has been brought about 
by the introduction of school meals. It is 
probable that nearly half of the school will 
wish to spend half an hour or more in the 
playground at lunch time. By choice the 
average boy and girl prefer to be outside the 
school building during their free time before 
or after lunch, and the headmaster, in trying 
to meet this desire, looks for a plavground 
planned accordingly, one where ball games 
can be played without breaking windows, and 
a sheltered part where some may sit and 
gossip. 

The last point from which we can see 
the school is in one of the rooms used or 
designed for a special purpose. There are 
many. Woodwork, metalwork, housecraft, 
needlecraft, science, art, light crafts, music, 
history, geography. physical education. These 
subjects have all been well taught in 
rooms not especially designed for them, but 
the same teacher will produce incomparably 
better work in a special purpose room, where 
the walls, floor and even the ceiling itself may 
become the instruments by which he 
teaches. The possession of this type of 
room, correctly planned to meet the require- 
ments of children in a modern school, may 
profoundly affect the approach to half of the 
lessons on the time-table and, therefore, to 
the quality of the education given to the 
children. é 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Their Effect on Planning 


Some of the health considerations which 
affect the planning of secondary modern 
schools were pointed out by Dr. H. M. 
CouHEN, M.D., D.P.H., School Medical 
Officer, City of Birmingham Education 
Committee, in a paper on “The Physical 
and Mental Requirements of Children.” 
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He stressed the value of properly 
balanced school meals, and said that 
adequate hygiene in the kitchen was of the 
greatest importance in preventing com- 
municable diseases. There should be a 
toilet for the kitchen staff adjoining with 
satisfactory washing facilities. The need for 
personal cleanliness amongst the staff could 
not be over-stressed. 

On the subject of vision and lighting, Dr. 
Cohen said:— 

“Natural light is the most desirous and 
the school building should be planned so 
that the best possible natural light will result. 
Accordingly, consideration should be given 
to the fact that the most intense light comes 
through the top of the windows. If these 
are low, desirable light will travel only a 
short distance across the room. In order, 
therefore, to obtain the best results, the glass 
area should reach as near to the ceiling as 
possible. The modern arrangement of 
narrow supports between windows helps 
to increase the desirable lighting and, at the 
same time, prevents shadows. Unilateral 
lighting to the left of the pupil is the 
accepted arrangement, but windows at the 
back or at the opposite side of the room 
can be accepted if they are placed high 
enough above the floor to prevent cross light 
and shadows, or the shadow of the child 
from falling on his work. 

“Tt is important to note that the internal 
walls and ceilings absorb light, and colours 
must be chosen which will reflect the light. 
A white ceiling has a reflection value of 
approximately eighty per cent. Light grey- 
green or cream walls reflect anywhere from 
fifty to seventy per cent., whereas dark- 
brown or dark-green walls, so common in 
former days, will give back approximately 
only seven per cent. of the light which falls 
upon them. 

“* Glossy ceilings, walls and furniture cause 
a reflected glare which may be sufficiently 
irritating to affect not only efficiency, com- 
fort and ease of seeing, but also the general 
health of the child. 

“Desks and other furniture’ in 
the room should be light in colour not only 
because of the good reflection value but also 
by diminishing the contrast between the light 
sources and their backgrounds, they are help- 
ful in reducing direct glare. Any source of 
light which appears too bright in relation to 
its background or surroundings is glaring and 
causes eye-strain. Boards should have a 
matt surface to avoid reflected glare and be 
a light grey-green. This offers sufficient con- 
trast to white chalk and ensures satisfactory 
visibility. 

“There are numerous days on which 
artificial lighting is necessary, and artificial 
illumination must meet accepted require- 
ments. No light fitting should be visible to 


-the eyes of the pupils while carrying on their 


ordinary work.” 

Dealing briefly with decoration from the 
psychological viewpoint, Dr. Cohen said 
that bright and cheerful classrooms were, 
of course, stimulating to pupils. Rooms 
should not be decorated in widely divergent 
colours as inharmonious colours could 
harass the eyes. 

The schools should be on open sites, he 
said, with playing fields attached. The class- 
rooms should be in the quietest part of the 
site and must not abut on noisy traffic 
routes. It was customary to give the 
classrooms a south-east aspect to secure the 
advantage of the low early sun which shone 
across the rooms in the morning, whilst in 
hot weather the sun was off the windows 
early in the day. Recently, however, it had 
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been claimed that rather different orienta- 
tion was preferable in various areas. 

Physical education, he said, included 
gymnastics, games, swimming, athletics, 
dancing and camping. Every child, unless 
medically exempt, took part in at least 
gymnastics. A place should be provided in 
all schools for this beneficial activity and 
should be preferably’ a_ fully fitted 
gymnasium. 

Referring to heating and ventilation, Dr. 
Cohen continued:— 

“It is important to bear in mind that 
experience has. shown that good cross 
ventilation is one of the best methods of 
controlling air-borne infection. Accord- 
ingly, a large amount of the window space 
in the classroom should be made to open. 
These large external surfaces, though they 
give excellent lighting, create unpleasant 
comments in cold and windy weather, and 
however well designed, the system of 
natural ventilation is frequently not used 
during the winter months, chiefly ‘because 
the rooms become uncomfortable. The 
rooms then tend to become overheated, and 
the atmosphere stuffy. Furthermore, the 
children are generating heat and this must 
be dissipated, and unless the body can con- 
veniently get rid of its excessive heat 
production it cannot function to advantage. 
It is known also that air stagnation has a 
definite adverse effect upon the feeling of 
well-being, and coupled with the over- 
heating, the output of both physical and 
mental work diminishes. It is most im- 
portant to note, also, that the mucous mem- 
branes of the respiratory passages remain 
moist in a cool and frequently changed 
atmosphere, and in this way one of nature’s 
principal defences against infection is main- 
tained in action. .In such an atmosphere, the 
children remain alert and are less affected 
by the variations of temperature as they 
move from room to room or: when leaving 
the school. 

“Engineering and building construction 
are concerned jin these problems of satisfac- 
tory heating and ventilation, but several 
interesting and relevant factors can be 
stated. The type of heating which is in- 
stalled should be such that distributes the 
heat evenly. Professor Leonard Hill has 
shown that the ill-effects arising from 
deficient ventilation are not due to the 
altered proportions of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in the air, nor to the organic poison 
formerly assumed to present in the 
expired air, but to its raised temperature 
and increased moisture, and, most important 
of all, to its lack of movement.” 

Stressing the need for personal cleanliness, 
he said that the skin acted mainly as a 
mechanical barrier which protected the 
underlying tissue against infection. Clean 
skin fought the bacteria, but if dirty and 
greasy, had little anti-bacterial activity. 
Accordingly, there should be adequate wash- 
basin provision in all schools, with hot 
and cold water controlled by a mixer. 

Speaking of the hygiene problem of the 
older girl, Dr. Cohen asked if it would be 
possible to include in mew secondary 
modern schools a “ personal service room” 
which would contain an incinerator, a w.c. 
and a wash-hand basin. 

On overcrowding, he said that with the 
present strain on school accommodation, 
the danger related to overcrowding could not 
be overlooked. Infection could be conveyed 
very easily from one child to another, and 
even where the classroom was large enough 
for a given number of pupils, the space was 
sometimes not used to the best advantage. 
It was specially desirable to give the 
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maximum amount of space to the parts of 
the building where the pupils assembled in 
large groups. 

A further point made by Dr. Cohen 
was to do with cloakrooms. It was essen- 
tial, he said, that every cloakroom should 
be adequately ventilated and heated to aid 
the drying of damp garments, and there 
should be adequate space for hanging the 
garments separately. 


GENERAL PLANNING AND 
LAYOUT 


Getting the Right Atmosphere 


THE DESIRABILITY of capturing “atmo- 
sphere” in new school buildings was expressed 
in a paper given by Mr. B. S. BRAITHWAITE, 
M.A., who said: 

As a school is a building in which educa- 
tion is conducted, it is, to my mind,. most 
important that the building should be con- 
ducive to the appropriate atmosphere. A 
school is only as good as the teachers who 
teach in it, but good buildings attract good 
teachers, and good buildings help teachers 
of whatever quality in undertaking their 
work. Good buildings are ‘not necessarily 
new buildings, and much of the best educa- 
tional work in this country has gone on in 
buildings which would scarcely satisfy the 
sanitary officer. Whilst this is no excuse 
for continuing to use unsatisfactory and 
obsolete premises, it is important to realise 
that many old buildings have the great 
virtue of what is best summarised by the 
word “atmosphere.” A building must help 
to create the appropriate atmosphere in 
which children and teachers can work and 
enjoy living. 

There is still much which can. be improved 
in the design of post-war schools to get away 
from the. institutional atmosphere. There 
are still far too many long corridors in many 
of our new schools. In the pages of 
“Education” I still see plans of new post- 
war schools which consist largely of long 
rows of boxes., I know it is anathema to 
architects to suggest that an old house in 
its grounds can be adapted as a nucleus of 
a new school. I know that such buildings 
are often inconvenient, frequently do not 
adapt well and are expensive to maintain. 
The fact remains that the three secondary 
schools which, to my mind, have created the 
best school atmosphere were all examples of 
the adaptation of houses as schools, even 
though in two cases the original fabric pro- 
vided no more than a quarter of the total 
school. Small rooms in old buildings have 
their value in educational organisation, and 
the fact that they are often tucked away 
in awkward corners does much to dispel the 
institutional atmosphere of schools which 
are sometimes too conveniently planned. 

The majority of new schools will, however, 
be completely new, and will be built on 
sites which have never been used for build- 
ing before. With regard to the use of the 
site the architect and the education officer 
sometimes differ fundamentally. Most sites 
have a flattish portion and frequently a dis- 
tinctly sloping portion. The architect nor- 
mally wants to put his school on the flat 
part and suggests that the rest, including the 
slope, should be used for playing-fields. The 
education officer considers that the sloping 
part should be used for the school building 
and the flat part left for playing-fields. I know 
the arguments about cost which can be used 
on both sides, but I adhere to the view 
that a school building on a sloping site is 
more likely to have an interesting and inti- 
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mate atmosphere than a school building al} 
on one level. 

We are fortunate in East Sussex in having 
one secondary school nearing completion 
which is approached through a long avenue 
of old and magnificent lime trees. The 
effect of coming to school through such an 
environment is bound to have an educational 
value immeasurably greater than would 
obtain by entering a flat site in an uninterest- 
ing setting. 

Bearing on these points is the idea of 
compactness of layout in planning new 
schools. A compact layout gives a better 
atmosphere and increases the sense of 
intimacy of those who live in the building. 
It reduces corridors and thereby saves cost. 
It is fortunate that for once Ministerial and 
economic pressure coincide with educational 
improvement. In large buildings the replace- 
ment of corridors, particularly on the first 
floor, with occasional staircases, is, to my 
mind, a great improvement. The layout of 
the ancient colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are fine examples of obtaining the 
maximum amount of accommodation : with 
the minimum amount of circulation space, 
and the atmosphere which is associated with 
those colleges has its lesson for us in the 
twentieth century. Some circulation space, 
of course, we must have, and where money 
has to be saved in a school building I would 
plead that it be not saved in the circulation 
space. 

It is better to reduce the space than to 
cheapen what must be provided. The feel- 
ing in foyers, entrance halls, lobbies and 
corridors can make or mar the atmosphere 
of a school, and nothing is worse than a2 
school where the money has been stinted in 
their internal finish. If floor surfaces and 
wall surfaces have to be reduced in quality, 
let them not be reduced in these spaces. 
Thus a naked brick finish, however pleasing 
the bricks, can never, to my mind, be as 
satisfactory as a pleasantly toned plaster 
finish, and I believe it is correct that there 
is comparatively little difference in cost 
between good-quality facing bricks on the 
one hand and cheap bricks plastered on the 
other. 


Site and Layout 


I have already said something of what I 
feel on the general layout of the site and 
the maintenance of such features as the site 
already possesses. My main point under 
this heading is that I hope we will in future 
give more thought to planning our secondary 
schools, particularly those which have more 
than three forms of entry, in detached blocks, 
instead of in one massive building. There 
comes a point when a building can be too 
big and its atmosphere can be changed by 
sheer shortcoming of size. In my opinion, 
this is reached in a secondary school of three 
forms of entry. 

I suggest that no school of more than 
this size should be built as a single entity 
if it can possibly be avoided. The solution 
of the problem, to my mind, is to split the 
school up into separate blocks. There is, 
to my mind, a good argument for having 
three main blocks of buildings in a school 
of four or five forms of entry. These should 
comprise: (1) Hall, gymnasia, dining accom- 
modation and rooms for administrative 
purposes; (2) classrooms, including library; 
(3) practical rooms, with a few classrooms. 

Building in blocks also has the great merit 
of easing the lighting problem, which is 
difficult enough in all conscience. It also 
produces different outlooks -in different 
rooms, with the consequent improvement im 
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educational atmosphere, a point which the 
Ministry have recently appreciated, if not 
over-appreciated, in their comments in the 
bulletins‘ dealing with primary schools. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF SPACE 
Plan Reductions Undesirable 


“Since Ocroser, 1951, when Building 
Bulletin No. 2A was published giving sugges- 
tions for further economies in the plans of 
secondary modern schools, building costs 
have continued to rise steadily, and a point 
has now been reached where this increase 
in cost cannot be met entirely by cutting the 
plan,” said Mr. Denis CLARKE 
F.R.1.B.A., A.A.Dipl., in the first of two 
papers on “ The Economical Use of Space.” 

It was absurd to sacrifice the plan for 
an unnecessary standard of finish and equip- 
ment, and it was equally absurd to sacrifice 
necessary standards of finish for an uneco- 
nomical plan. Instead, a review of every 
aspect of building must be made, with a 
view to reducing costs proportionally, with- 
out undue- emphasis on any one section. 

Mr. Clarke Hall entered a plea for a 
thorough study to be made of the equipment 
put into a school, as he felt a lot of equip- 
ment was included which was not put to 
sufficient use to justify the cost. While the 
equipment came out of a separate account, 
it did take up space, and generally required 
some building work, such as services, which 
did have to be included in building costs. 

He said that he would also like research 
to be made into the actual areas that were 
generally given for various rooms and stores. 
The areas for practical rooms had been the 
same since many years before the war. 
Admittedly they worked satisfactorily, but 
in looking for ways to bring down costs, 
he felt that if a careful study was made of 
the activities and equipment in these rooms, 
it might be possible to reduce the area, and 
the equipment in many cases, without affect- 
ing their use. 

A further point in plan economy, which 
he thought should be examined, not by the 
architect but by the educationist, was the 
use and position of stores. There was much 
waste spacé, and economy could be achieved 
by planning these stores for the equipment 
most used, and the rest put in a central store. 

Finally, he wanted to see a_ closer 
collaboration than was generally the case 
between the architect and the specialist, as 
savings could be made in the careful placing 
of equipment. : 

All these points, he said, made a definite 
contribution to planning within limited costs. 
He continued:— 

While such items as finishes are simply 
a matter of specification, and can be as 
expensive or as cheap as required, structure, 
services and drainage depend on an efficient 
plan. Cuts in the actual number of square 
feet of floor area are not the only criterion 
to an economical plan. A complicated plan 
and section with no common dimension can- 
not be simply constructed, and a very spread- 
out plan cannot be efficiently heated, and 
involves excessive drainage and service runs. 
Also, the enclosing wall surfaces can vary 
considerably for a given number of square 
feet. Floor areas have to be enclosed by 
walls and roofs, and a series of isolated 
individual rooms or group of rooms have 
a greater wall area for a given floor area 
than if they are all grouped together. 
Similarly, a square plan form has less wall 


. area than the same area. in an elongated 


rectangle. The nearer the block becomes to 
a cube, the less the area of enclosing surfaces 
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per square foot of floor. As the cost of floor 
space is made up to a great extent in walls 
and roof, this becomes an important factor 
in economical planning. . 

Eaves, which in turn are reduced by a 
simple rectangular plan, cost money, and 
similarly, every break in the wall surface 
not only adds to the wall area, but also has 
the extra expense of the additional corners 
and eaves. 

One of the important requirements of a 
school plan is that all rooms in constant 
use for long periods should have vision 
windows, and for this reason it is very 
unlikely that it will be possible to plan to 
a square form. Also for structural and light- 
ing reasons, it will be unlikely that sufficient 
floors can be planned to make the block a 
cube, but in considering the economical uses 
of enclosing surface areas, the greater the 
departure from the simple cube the greater 
the expense. 

Adequate natural lighting in all teaching 
rooms is also an essential for schools, and 
it will be found that with a square or nearly 
square plan, it will be necessary to introduce 
central light. Unless great care is taken, a 
central light well can more than offset the 
gains that may be made to the surface areas 
of the square plan form, by the addition of 
the wall surfaces to the central area. How- 
ever, if this central light area is kept down 
to reasonable proportions, it becomes more 
economical to enclose this with patent 
glazing. 

Adequate light can be obtained with a 
square plan form, but cross ventilation will 
have to be met by some mechanical means, 
which can be a very simple extract system, 
the cost of which is more than compensated 
by the savings made in the heating system. 

Another item that will involve extra cost 
is the one of isolating the noisy areas from 
the quiet areas. These will both be planned 
within the same block, ahd sound reduction 
will have to be achieved by additional 
acoustic treatment. This is a comparatively 
simple problem, which is cheaper to do than 
to construct separate blocks. 

Cube planning requires a_ different 
approach from normal methods, and there 
are several points that must be borne in 
mind. The dimensions of the block will 
depend on the area of the base, and the 
number of storeys. For lighting purposes, 
as it is impossible to plan the upper floors 
to a 100 per cent. density, open areas must 
be left for light. It is therefore necessary 
to plan the base plan to its maximum density. 
The ‘enclosing surfaces are determined by 
the base plan, and therefore, the greater the 
density plan of the upper floors the more 
economical the enclosing surfaces become. 


The Study of Future Teaching 
Requirements 


A STRONG plea that designers of school 
buildings should bear well in mind possible 
future changes in teaching requirements was 
made by Mr. J. R. SHERIDAN-SHEDDEN, 
A.R.I.B.A., Dip.Arch., of the City of 
Birmingham’s Education Department, in the 
second paper on “The Economical Use of 
Space.” It was his view that, in the future, 
new ideas and requirements brought about 
by the far greater use of visual aids, wireless 
and television would have a great effect on 
teaching spaces. 

The floor space within the external walls 
of the building should be capable of changes 
in its character quickly and simply, to meet 
possible future requirements. Partitions 
should be, wherever possible, constructed of 
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a light prefabricated material, capable of 
being removed and re-erected enonomically. 
In Birmingham, he said, there was close 
collaboration between the architect and 
specialist, who, in the early stages of 
schemes, worked as a team, paying particular 
regard to the careful placing of equipment. 

In order to assist at the planning stage, 
a booklet of standard plan layouts of teach- 
ing spaces and specialist rooms, incorporating 
all furniture and equipment, and showing 
services, positions of all gas, electric and 
water points, had been compiled by this 
team. This was invaluable, particularly 
during the preparation of working drawings. 

Referring to methods of construction, Mr. 
Sheridan-Shedden said that the load-bearing 
forms were not only economical in the use 
of steel, but were particularly suitable for 
two- or even three-storey plans, with pos- 
sibly separate blocks for noisy crafts, house- 
crafts and gymnasia. This block form of 
planning had several advantages, but had 
a fairly large ground coverage area. 

In Birmingham, as in the case of all large 
cities and towns, the sites available tended 
to be small and the school buildings must 
be kept compact in order that playing-field 
space should be as great as possible. They 
had therefore, he said, adopted the vertical 
circulation system, and also, in order that 
to a certain extent the teaching areas should 
have a_ vista ‘over adjacent buildings, 
auxiliaries had been placed on the ground 
floor. 

There was no doubt that economy of 
circulation could be obtained by planning 
a unit complete with teaching spaces, cloaks 
and lavatories on this system. 

These vertical units of teaching spaces 
could be joined together by links in which 
were placed laboratories, housecraft rooms 
or the library, again effecting a considerable 
saving of circulation space. 

Despite the many disadvantages, dual use 
would have to be made of the larger areas 
of teaching space on the ground floor, he 
continued. Separate provision of dining- 
rooms could no longer be afforded and must 
be provided by other means. The large 
assembly hall and small hall could be 
planned in a variety of ways as one unit, 
and by the adoption of various levels and 
the inclusion of steps, not only could a source 
of interest be achieved in this area, but if 
the small hall was placed adjacent to the 
kitchen it could be used as dining accom- 
modation. Additional dining would have to 
be allowed for, and this could be provided 
in the circulation or work spaces. 

The stage, if used solely for the hall, he 
said, was an expensive area, and use 
could be made of it in a number of ways. 
For example: 

As a music room, if provided with a sound- 
proof movable wall to the proscenium 
opening, and a store for musical instruments. 
As part of the circulation space to teaching 
areas or blocks. As additional dining space 
or exhibition and display areas. 

The provision of separate changing accom- 
modation to the stage was not possible under 
present-day economies, and if the changing- 
room to the gymnasium was planned 
adjacent to, and with direct access to, the 
stage, dual use could be made of this room. 

Central cloak spaces, although having 
many advantages, had a tendency to cover 
a fairly large area, and dispersal of cloaks 
throughout the school, adjacent to the 
lavatory units, had many favourable points. 
Hangers in recesses in corridor walls or 
movable cloak fittings which could be easily 
pushed back when not in use, giving addi- 
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tional work space, were economical ways 
of dealing with this matter. 

“In the few points which I have men- 
tioned,” he concluded, “I have endeavoured 
to. explain some of the ways in which we 
have sought to attain the economies required 
in present-day planning, but I am sure that 
there are many other ways of compact 
planning which will enable a school to be 
built under the required cost per place.” 


PLANNING TO STANDARDISED 
COMPONENTS 


Their Use in Specialised Fields 


ON ALL LARGE Joss a high degree of 
dimensional and structural standardisation 
was essential, said Mr. RICHARD SHEPPARD, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dipl., in a paper on “ Plan- 
ning to Standardised Components.” 

It was impossible to generalise in terms of 
a constructional system based on one set of 
standardised components and a system that 
depended on others. It was only possible to 
proceed from a thorough detailed study of 
the system it was proposed to use. A 
system might have 200 or 300 components, 
and it required a good deal of experience to 
achieve the greatest flexibility. It also 
required equal experience in the educational 
requirements. This was where education 
authorities and the Ministry alone were cap- 
able of developing a single programme which 
integrated educational techniques and build- 
ing methods. 

Similarly, it was impossible to generalise 
about secondary modern schools which might 
vary considerably in size. It might be 
economical as a one-storey building; it might 
only be educationally practicable over four 
storeys. The present tendency to group the 
various specialist requirements into different 
blocks indicated the very large range of 
different spatial requirements. 

The grouping of large span units, said Mr. 
Sheppard, or areas requiring specialised 
services, assisted the task of using standard- 
ised components economically and practic- 
ably. Recently the Hertfordshire County 
Council completed two small nurseries. In 
these it was possible to concentrate all the 
different spaces in a. single rectangular 
perimeter. This principle could be con- 
sidered in relation to secondary modern 
schools, and standard units selected for the 
different parts. The grouping of a series of 
separate buildings, the construction of each 
exactly adapted for its purpose, seemed a 
promising development, and might lead to 
structural precision and economy as well as 
allowing a better development of specialised 
educational requirements. He used the 
word “might” because of the educational 
arguments which might be used in the case 
of comprehensive schools, but they did not 
apply with the same force to the secondary 
modern school. There were disadvantages 
even though the covered circulation spaces 
were reduced, such as a greater area of peri- 
meter walling and an increased run of 
services. 

In a secondary modern school, he said, 
which was articulated into a single building, 
there was still considerable scope for a more 
accurate assessment of space and services so 
far as grouping was concerned. The difficulty 
was that inevitably at some point or another, 
a standardised grid involved a certain waste 
of space. He had found that a small module 
was more useful than a large one. Ignoring 
questions of material, he preferred one of 
from 3 ft. 4 in. to 8 ft. 3 in. in respect of 
space, although he had found 10 ft. 0 in. 
extremely convenient in terms of grid plan- 
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ning as well as presenting an économical 
structure. But it did not apply uniformly, 
and for large spans 13 ft. 4 in. was certainly 
useful. 

It was a great mistake, however, to try 
to combine the use of standard units with 
in-situ methods of construction. This prac- 
tice brought many technical and industrial 
difficulties and in the long run was unlikely 
to provide cheaper and more easily erected 
buildings. 

Lastly, he said, it was worth while 
emphasising the absolute necessity of using 
only the standard components. It was 
common to find architects asking for some 
specialised unit which might only be required 
a few times. A manufacturer, anxious for 
orders, would generally make it but was 
likely to stagnate and try to reduce the 
number of units he must carry in order to 
cut overhead costs. 


ACHIEVING ECONOMIES IN 
BUILDING 


The Importance of Standardised Units 


In -a paper entitled “The Economic 
Use of Structures and Materials,” Mr. L. W. 
Exuiott, A.R.I.B.A.,° A.M.LC.E., A.ML.I. 
Struct.E., said that the time had now come to 
look more closely into the systems of struc- 
ture for school buildings. He continued: 
First, the use of portal frames has 
usually meant that the columns are the 
same size as the beams and that the beams 
are of a greater depth than the actual 
structural floor or roof. This causes 
complications in the use of standardised 
infilling panels and partitions. 

It is therefore necessary in the interest 
of standardisation to endeavour to create 
structural floors and roofs which have 
completely level soffits. This can easily 
be achieved, and in fact has been in the 
Ministry of Education’s school at Woking- 
ham, by the use of suspended ceilings. The 
space between the suspended ceiling and the 
floor has. been utilised to accommodate the 
services required. This in itself is good, but 
I think it could be developed to a greater 
extent by the use of a space-frame floor, 
which should be capable of carrying loads 
in all directions with greater flexibility in the 
methods of support. 

There are many ways of designing a floor 
of this type. It could be done with rein- 
forced or prestressed concrete, cold rolled 
steel sections or built up sections of rod 
and light angles. If this floor could be 
utilised for all the services, then the founda- 
tion slabs could also be of clear areas of 
concrete unobstructed by ducts. 

The external walls (especially where 
windows occur) and the internal partitions 
can then all be completely composed of 
standardised units. Any external walls 
which may be required to be built of local 
materials can be entirely free-standing. 


A Membrane Floor 


In the case of the Ministry of Education 
school the standardised system of panels 
used for the external cladding were hung 
on a completely separate structural frame 
which was in turn attached to the columns. 
This does, of course, mean that structural 
material such as steel is, to a certain extent, 
being wasted, but once a membrane floor 
or roof is used, light columns can be spaced 
with great flexibility and can be designed for 
the attachment of walls and partitions. I 
think, therefore, that our attention should 
be directed to a solution of this problem 
by designing floors and roofs which are 
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capable of spanning in all directions and. 


being supported anywhere on a grid of 
say 4 ft. 

The first idea which comes to mind is to 
use a diagonal type of structure such as was 
constructed in prestressed concrete at the 
Festival of Britain site for the Fairway 
Restaurant.. In this case standard steel spans 
were used and concrete was cast to form a 
series of diagonal ribs, and tubular steel 
columns supported this roof at any inter- 
section of the ribs; 

What is really required is two skins, one 
forming the ceiling and one forming the 
floor finish, with an inner ‘core which can 
be readily pierced to accommodate the 
services. Because of the change in condi- 
tions of stress at points of support, these 
two external surfaces should be of a struc- 
tural material able to take compressive or 
tensile stresses. It has been extremely diffi- 
cult to achieve this type of structure, but 
with the use of new methods of construc- 
tion, the problem has now become simpli- 
fied. One of the principal materials which 
can be used is light-weight concrete. This 
material can now be controlled much more 
readily than in the past and it has the 
advantage that builders’ work for the 
chasing of services can easily be carried out. 
This ‘light-weight concrete can form an inner 
core of the structural membrane and thus 
have an advantage of providing adequate in- 
sulation against noises and temperature 
changes. 

The structural elements of this membrane 
can be achieved with concrete or steel which 
can be in the form of pre-made space frames, 
rods or cold rolled steel sections. It is 
most important from the cost point of view 
to reduce fabrication as much as possible 
so that it is necessary either to have a system 
which can be readily made in a factory using 
standardised elements or, alternatively, to 
devise a simple system of jointing on the 
site. If the right type of structural system 
is adopted, there are ways of varying the 
structural strength dependent upon whether 
the membrane is to be utilised as a floor 
or a roof. Once this structural membrane 
has been erected, it is then a very simple 
matter to build partition infilling panels with- 
out the need of any complicated work on 
the part of the contractor, because of the 
standard height without any obstructions due 
to beams. The infilling panels or partitions 
should be factory-produced in some form or 
another. 


The time taken to construct school build- 
ings is dependent upon the foundations and 
ground floor slabs, and it is essential for 
speedy construction that foundation work be 
kept to a minimum. 

Simplicity in Design 

Mr. Elliott went on to say that the im- 
portant economies in construction § can, 
however, only be achieved in planning and 
in simple sections. To achieve simplicity in 
this direction it may be expedient to utilise 
systems of mechanical ventilation and to 
employ. natural roof lighting. The problem 
of the maximum enclosure for the minimum 
amount of external walling is one of the 
principal ways by which economy in 
materials can be achieved. It need not, how- 
ever, lead to monotony in the architectural 
treatment, especially with the use of top 
lighting. 

Collaboration with the engineer at the 
planning stage is essential, unless the 
engineer is asked to provide an_ all- 


enclosing structure, say 200ft. long and 
200ft. wide, glazed with translucent thermal 
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insulating panels as protection against all 
external forces and climatic conditions, with 
no internal supports. The architect can then 
assemble internal elements of dry construc- 
tion completely divorced from the structure, 
rather like building a school beneath a 
modern ‘version of the St. Pancras Station 
roof. This suggestion may appear fantastic, 
but with light geodetic space frames of arch 
or spherical forms clad with rigid slabs of 
glass wool it is a matter for speculation 
and research into the possibilities for the 
future. 


PROBLEMS OF MAINTENANCE 
Some Special Sources of Dilapidation 


Mr. H. Cono.iiy, F.R.I.B.A. (County 
Architect, Essex), in a paper on “ The Care 
and Maintenance of Schools,” emphasised 
that easy and economical maintenance of 
school buildings started on the architect’s 
drawing board. “ Freedom from settlement 
due to well-designed foundations and sup- 
port; the absence of dry rot or dampness or, 
worse still, actual leaky structure; sound 
brickwork, good joinery, durable surface 
finishes—and a hundred other items—all 
these depend upon the architect’s original 
design, his careful specification and detailing, 
and his efficient supervision of the erection 
of his job—and whether or not he was 
allowed enough money for the work,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Conolly went on to say that he had 
tried to list a number of avoidable items of 
building maintenance from the experience of 
his men. They told him that these were, 
amongst others :— 

(1) Fixing cast-iren pipes too near to 
vertical surfaces so that paint cannot be 
applied later. 

(2) Gutter fastenings fixed to backs of com- 
mon rafters so that replacement is practic- 
ally impossible. 

(3) Use of wrought-iron supports of too 
flimsy a section to give a reasonable life. 

(4) Laying of playgrounds at the minimum 
distance of 6 in. below d.p.c. 

(5) Laying of playgrounds which fall 
towards building. 

(6) Foundations which have been com- 
menced too near to ground surfaces and not 
below soil shrinkage levels. 

(7) Use of ordinary cement in soils with 
too high a sulphur content. 

(8) Location of foundations too nzar to 
trees, especially poplars. 

(9) Placing of drains below levels of 
foundations. 

(10) Providing manhole covers of insuffi- 
cient strength to support vehicular traffic. 

(11) Laying of playgrounds with defined 
tracks for vehicular traffic and the remainder 
of the area not being strong enough to carry 
the lorries—wh'ch will go over it any way! 

(12) Laying of drains to minimum falls 
(which will then give the maximum of 
trouble). 

(13) Provision of insufficient under-floor 
ventilation of timber floors. 

(14) Construction of roofs without beam 
filling, and lack of sarking felt or even 
torching undersides of roof covering 
materials. 

(15) No provision of expansion joints for 
large surfaces subjected te rapid changes of 
temperature or lack of insulation of surfaces 
of flat roofs against solar heat. 

(16) Use of porous materials for walls, 
cills, copings, etc., and bad. detailing of 
weatherproofing in upstands and fliashings. 

(17) Provision of glazing in large sheets of 
weight insufficient to stand normal shocks, 
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and incorrect glazing of doors. 

(18) The use of hard plasters on surfaces 
subjected to some degree of thermal move- 
ment. 

(19) The running of pipes in inaccessible 
ducts. 

(20) Unwise economy in door locks and 
furniture of insufficient strength. 

(21) The provision of the wrong type of 
ball valve to suit known water pressures. 

(22) The use of cheap types of sanitary 
fittings, which always give trouble. 

(23) Any form of obstacle or danger to 
children likely to cause an accident. 

“ This list could go on almost indefinitely,” 
the speaker continued. “ They 4are all points 
which worry the surveyor and-all could be 
avoided by the architect. Things like dry rot 
and worm infestation have also given a good 
deal of trouble since the war. 


Normal Maintenance 


“Apart from minor items, schools need, 
most of all, painting and playground repairs, 
with obvious emphasis on the former. We 
have now persuaded both technical staff, 
teachers and governing bodies to use cheer- 
ful colours and pastel shades, and to avoid 
‘municipal browns and greens. But the 
maintenance surveyor is not yet fond of the 
modernarchitect’s perhaps excessive use of too 
many colours in one room, as he knows it 
increases costs. He is still apt to like in 
corridors a dark-coloured dado and a lighter- 
coloured upper surface.” 

Experience had taught them that the 
quality of redecoration schemes depended 
upon how carefully the preparatory work 
had been done. Many failures might be 
traced to the lack of cleaning of original sur- 
faces, or painting upon insecure foundations. 
It was dangerous, also, to paint under damp 
conditions. This danger was _ intensified 
when the Ministries issued a starting date, 
e.g.. for November 1, for external painting. 
Another danger was the excessive thinning 
of paints. 

“Playgrounds are another large source of 
expenditure, and the ideal surface for all con- 
flicting conditions has yet to be found,” the 
speaker continued. “A well-laid tarpaved 
playground, dressed and topped at fairly 
frequent intervals, does usually provide a 
reasonably good surface, but good mainten- 
ance is essential to avoid disintegration. 

“Most maintenance surveyors dislike flat 
roofs! As far as costs are concerned the 
pitched roof is cheaper to service. The 
pitched roof must be correctly ccnstructed, 
the eaves should be. filled, and there should 
be sarking to prevent snow penetration. 
Overhanging eaves are always to be pre- 
ferred to parapets for both pitched or flat 
roofs. Lead used on flat roofs is liable to 
be stolen. Asphalt seems to be out of 
favour at present, but are we sure that two- 
or three-ply roofing felt is the right answer? 

“Out of all the flooring materials avail- 
able for halls and classrooms, etc., we feel 
that good hardwood blocks are the cheapest 
in the long run. For reasons of cost and 
supply, we have had to use a variety of floor 
finishes since the war, and none but wood 
blocks has given perfect service.” 

Mr. Conolly concluded by saying that the 
daily life of a building maintenance surveyor 
was not easy, and what did make him see red 
was when he had to incur expense and go to 
a lot of trouble to put right th'ngs which 
never should have occurred in the first place, 
if only someone, one day. had thought out 
the solution of the problem a bit better, or 
some architect or clerk of works had watched 
the job a bit closer during erection. 
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CHARTERED QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS’ DINNER 


Mr. Eccles on Reorganising the 
Building industry 
CALL to architects—‘ the people on 
top ”—to take the lead in conjunction 
with the other professions and leaders of the 
building industry, to try to find a solution 
to the difficult problems connected with 
tendering, was made by MR. Davip EccLes, 
Minister of Works, in London on Tuesday. 
The occasion was the annual dinner of the 
Chartered Quantity Surveyors of the 
R.LC.S., held at Grosvenor House, W.1. 
Mr. E. ‘Harold Palmer was in the chair, 

Mr. Eccles said building construction was 
up by 13 per cent. compared with last year, 
and this itself was something to be proud 
of. This had improved on his calculations, 
and had been achieved with a labour force 
of 20,000 fewer than a year ago; at the same 
time the industry had consumed 700,000 
toms more cement than last year, and was 
using 600 million more bricks. As to the 
future, the prospects were good; we eould 
expect more steel—the steel allocations for 
1953 had already been settled, which would 
help the industry with forward planning, 

We still had a long way to go, however, 
in getting the output of the industry back 
to the pre-war level. We had still to 
satisfy the building owner and the public 
that the industry was thoroughly up to date 
and efficient. We had a respite from the 
threat of nationalisation, but that did not 
mean that nationalisation was dead—it was 
only sleeping. He himself had a great 
belief in private enterprise, but the industry 
had got to prove and show that freedom 
was the best policy. All concerned had 
got to put the building industry in an 
impregnable position against nationalisation. 

The third Girdwood Committee’s report, 
he continued, had referred to quantity sur- 
veyors’ expenses and fees, and the conse- 
quences of starting a job with inadequate 
documents—quantity surveyors, it appeared, 
were “too versatile and skilful in checking 
up on variations.” However, to strike a 
serious note, he believed that the profes- 
sions concerned should sit down togethes 
and look at the whole problem of tender- 
ing afresh. Here he believed that archi- 
tects—who were the “people on top”— 
should take the lead. 

Mr. Eccles went on to refer to “ protec- 
tive arrangements” made in the past (and 
not only by the employers), and now out 
of date. There were, in fact, few more 
useful things that they could do than to seek 
to abolish them, and in addition they would 
be performing a great national duty. It was 
most important, he said, to reorganise the 
whole industry under modern conditions of 
full employment. 

For the future, 1953 should break all 
records in output and reconstruction—we 
were bound to have more bricks, more steel 
and more cement, and could therefore beat 
this year’s achievements. Further, he 
wanted the architects, the quantity sur- 
veyors, the engineers and the builders. to 
“sit round a table with us, and in the.next 
couple of years lead the industry into 
a position where people will say it is the 
best industry we ever had.” 

Mr. HowarRD ROBERTSON, president of 
the R.I.B.A., who responded, said that Mr. 
Eccles’s cali for co-operation was- one 
architects could not neglect. Fhe toast of 
the guests was proposed by Mr. E. R. 
WEBSTER. 


G 








IN PARLIAMENT 
Building Costs 

N the motion for the adjournment on 
Noyember 13, Mr. FLETCHER-COOKE 
(Conservative) called attention to building 
costs. He described the third report of the 
Girdwood Committee on the cost of house 
building as “ one of the gloomiest documents 
that ever came out of a Government Depart- 
ment.” It covered the period from 1949 to 
1951, and to give the. House some idea of 
the seriousness of the position he quoted 
from it as follows: “There is no evidence 
of improvement in the output per man in 
1951 as compared with 1949, and it is still 
20 per cent, below pre-war. .. . If produc- 
tivity could be restored to the pre-war level, 
then with the same labour force as at 
‘present, approximately 25 per cent. more 
houses could be built and the labour cost per 
house would involve a total saving of some- 
thing over £100.” Then on page 19 the 
committee found that “‘ there seems to be no 
evidence of. further progress in the spread 

-Of these schemes between 1949 and 1951.” 

That net costs should rise was perhaps 
natural in these years, but that net produc- 
‘tivity should fall, or at least should remain 
at 20 per cent. below the pre-war level, 
after all the publicity and the desire of 
everybody to try to invent and put into 
aperation all sorts of non-traditional forms 
of building and all sorts of incentive schemes, 
and that there should be no improvement 
between 1949 and 1951, surely showed that 
there was something much more radically 
wrong than mere publicity or persuasion or 
‘exhortation would cure. If the much-abused 
‘monopoly industries, the oil industry or the 
‘chemical industry, had shown a record such 
as this, they would have long ago been 
punished by nationalisation; but because this 
was the citadel of the small man, the building 
industry somehow got away with it. 

He submitted that there must be something 
wrong with the industry from top to bottom. 
They had heard last Friday a serious indict- 
ment from the Opposition on restrictive 
practices at the top. Everybody knew that 
those tan all the way through. It was not 
éntirely the fault of ¢he operatives. It was 
as much 'the fault of the people at the top 
as it was the fault of the people at the 
bottom. That was true of any enterprise. 
What was wrong? Why was there this con- 
trast between this country and the United 
States on the question of the productivity. of 
‘domestic house building? 

if the ordinary house builder had to pay 
an economic rent, he was sure that he would 
not tolerate this position. He was not sure 
that the. system of tenders from the local 
‘authority fo the Ministry of Housing and 
back was not somewhere at the root of the 
trouble, but he was sure that the only way 
to get rid of these restrictive practices on ali 
‘sides, which had made the productivity of the 
building industry so poor and kept it low for 
‘go long, was to expose house building to the 
‘true competition of the market. The great 
hopes that were raised about how great non- 
traditional. building experiments would some- 
how come in and undercut traditional 
‘building had certainly not proved effective so 
far, and he was sure that in many cases they 
could not be effective. 

Costs had really reached a point at which 
everybody connected with the building trade, 
and everybody at the mercy of the trade, 
were finding their pat'ence exhausted. The 
local authorities were in despair, and he 
thought that many of them were welcoming 
the competition which the builders who 
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worked for them would have to face from 
the private purchaser and the private builder, 
which would bring some reality into the 
matter. This was a human problem which 
was threatening to crush them all, because 
sooner or later they would have to stop 
building houses if they ceuld not afford 
them. 

After Mr. Emrys Hughes and Mr. Harmar 
Nicholls had spoken, MR. MARPLES, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, said that Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke had raised what was one of 
the most important subjects to-day. The cost 
of building would have to be brought down, 
and to bring it down by permanent distribu- 
tion of subsidies was an unhealthy sign in a 
normal economy, The only way was to 
bring down the cost of house building. 

Replying to Mr. Hughes, he said he would 
like to go to Russia, but had always been 
refused permission by the Soviets to go there. 
He recently completed a tour of Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Holland, 
and he had come back with the chief archi- 
tect of the Ministry with some ideas of the 
layouts of the estates, roads and sewers of 
narrow-fronted houses, which would save as 
much as £50 and even £100 a house if we 
adopted them in this country. 

One of the things which the Ministry was 
going to do was not only to send out cir- 
culars on this point, but to show dwellings 
in three dimensions so that the house could 
be in existence and the people should see it. 
They were going to show new designs at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition in March. 

He had been asked by Mr. Harmar 
Nicholls what they had done in 1952. The 
answer was that he (Mr. Marples) believed 
productivity had increased in 1952 because 
the building industry had used more cement 
and more bricks during that period with a 
smaller labour force. His Department had 
taken practical administrative measures to do 
two things so far as materials were con- 
cerned, The first was to increase the supply 
and production of materials, for example, 
by putting labour in the brickyards and 
building houses for them. In addition to 
increasing production, they had reduced the 
consumption of building materials in the 
non-housing sector. The second reason for 
increased productivity in 1952 was that there 
was now confidence in the industry, and 
they could not get anywhere without the con- 
fidence of both sides. 

With regard to non-traditional houses, the 
difficulty was that in this country to-day the 
building of a non-traditional house meant 
the erection of the shell by non-traditional 
means, that was, the replacing of brick by 
“no fines” and other technical substitutes; 
but that shell represented only 10 per cent. 
so far as cost was concerned, and, therefore, 
however efficient non-traditional methods 
were, and however much the industry 
adopted them, they would not be able to 
bring down the costs simply by prefabrica- 
tion of the shell. What they had to do was 
to prefabricate, using the system of modu- 
ling, the guts of a house. That was what 
really counted. The Minister had appointed 
a committee, under Sir Donald Bailey, to go 
into the question of the efficiency and speed 
of building the inside of a house. He hoped 
that the committee would be report'ng early 
next year. Its report would be made public. 


More Steel for Factory Building 


On November 12, during a debate in the 
House of Lords on economic policy, 
Lorp Swinton, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, said that the rate of steel output 
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in October, if maintained, would enable the 
Government to increase considerably the 
amount of licensed building which was im- 
portant for the expansion and development 
of factories. The house-building programme 
was not prejudicing factory building. He had 
already allocated 20 per cent. more steel for 
licensed building for the first quarter of 1953, 
and he had every intention of keeping that 
up all next year. The programme for in- 
dustrial building for 1953 would be at least 
one-fifth larger than in 1952, and it would 
be carried out. 

On November 10, during a debate on the 
same subject in the House of Commons, Mr. 
HERBERT MorRISON said that the factory- 
building programme should not have been 
cut. It was impairing our industrial and 
economic efficiency. He knew the great need 
of houses, but: it was no good artificially 
depressing the factory-building programme. 

Mr. GRIMOND spoke of the growing cost 
of building houses, and asked whether it was 
not possible to build more flats, cheaper 
houses and terrace houses, and, above all, 
to repair existing houses. 


Loans for Housing 


On November 12, in moving the second 
reading of the Public Works Loans Bill, Mr. 
BoyD-CaRPENTER, the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, said that the main purpose of 
the Bill was to make funds available for the 
Public Works Loans Board to grant advances 
to local authorities. The amount to be made 
available was £500m., the same as that pro- 
vided by the Act of 1951. The amount allo- 
cated for housing was £274m. Large capital 
expenditure by local authorities would be re- 
quired for the housing programme. Hitherto 
the Local Loans Fund had been the sole 
main source of their new money, and the 
Government now intended to add the money 
market to the sources available. The fund 
would continue to provide for the great 
majority of the 1,500 authorities responsible 
for the housing programme, but some of the 
largest among them would be asked to assist 
the Government by issuing their own stocks. 
There was no intention to force local autho- 
rities on to the stock market. 

Mr. HarMaR NICHOLLS said that if local 
authorities -had proceeded to build the same 
sort of council houses with the extra interest 
charges the cost would have gone up and 
the rents would have gone up, but the Con- 
servatives encouraged and helped them to 
produce a house more efficiently, and the 
cost had gone down, which was in great con- 
trast to what happened when the Labour 
Party were in office. 

Mr. L. M. Lever: Is the Conservative 
Party going to reduce the cost? 

Mr. NICHOLLS: It is being reduced. We 
are getting greater efficiency, and we are 
finding that local authority housing tenders 
are much lower than they were 18 months 
ago. 

Mr. GLENViL HALL: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber say whether this reduction is in respect 
of a house of the same size? 

Mr. NICHOLLS: It is for a house which 
meets the needs of the people, as has been 
proved by the satisfaction expressed through- 
out the whole of the country. 

Mr. Nasarro: Is it not a fact that not a 
single house has been put up in the last 12 
months which has not conformed to the 
Dudiey standard approved by the Labour 
Party? 

Mr. NICHOLLS said that was true of the 
“people’s house,” which some Members of 
the Labour Party seemed now to deride, but 
which had been built from plans prepared 
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by Mr. Dalton, the predecessor of the present 
Minister of Housing. 


Continuing, he said that of the £1,050m. 
that was to be made available, something 
like 78 per cent. was likely to be used on 
public loans for housing. As far as the sub- 
sidies on housing were concerned, to cover 
the old Housing Acts up to the war about 
£12m. would be expended. On the prefabri- 
cated houses now coming tc the end of their 
life as far as loan terms were concerned, 
about £23m. was to be expended. In both 
cases the amounts were likely to fall. The 
current council house subsidy was at present 
running at the rate of between £15m. and 
£20m. a year, and those figures were increas- 
ing by between £4m. and £5m. a year. The 
subsidy increase had meant that every year 
they would be spending between £4m. to 
£5m. extra on subsidies on an amount which 
was already running at a rate of £15m. a 
year. One of the ways in which they could 
help that situation was to popularise the sale 
of council houses. 


War Damage Licences 


On October 30, in reply to Dr. KING, MR. 
Ecctes said that the value of licences issued 
under war damage reconstruction quotas 
in the major bombed towns were as 
follows :— 

















Local Authority 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*|Jan-Sept 
‘S. Shields .--| 135,000 — — —_ 
Hull “ne zd —_ 841,500 — 459,000 
‘Sheffield ... ««-| 118,500 | 551,000 | 133,000 — 
Gt. Yarmouth ....| 80,000 | 23,000 | 63,500 | 12,000 
Lowestoft 56,000 — 48,000 4,500 
Norwich ... ---| 175,000 | 13,500 | 308,000 | 72,000 
Portsmouth .-| 392,500 | 576,000 | 527,500 — 
Southampton _...| 438,500 | 202,500 | 240,500 | 163,500 
Bristol ise - 87,000 | 768,500 5,500 
Plymouth «.-| 737,000 } 584,000 | 772,000 |} 80,000 
Swansea ... ‘atl — 36,500 | 764,500 | 44,500 
Birmingham “a _ _ 319,000 | 316,000 
Coventry... --| 486,000 | 585,000 | 232,500 — 
Liverpool — — 126,000 | 98,000 
Manchester a — 166,000 | 130,000 
‘Canterbury — — 168,000 — 
Dover _ — 10,000 | 65,500 
‘Exeter _ 843,500 | 114,000 | 240,000 








Tax on the House Owner 


SiR IAN FRASER asked the’ Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if he would consider. apply- 
ing to Britain the Canadian practice of no 
taxation on an individual owner - occupier 
in respect of his house so as to encourage 
people to buy and build their own houses. 


Mr. Boyb-CaRPENTER, in reply, said that 
the question of taxation of owner-occupier 
houses was before the Royal Commission 
on Income Tax and the Chancellor must 
await their report before reviewing the 
matter. 


Export Prospects 

On October 30 Mr. Lee asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from which indus- 
tries he planned to obtain the increased pro- 
duction necessary to secure the three per 
cent. extra output upon which he based his 
Budget. 


Sm ARTHUR SALTER, who replied, said that 
as it-turned out, our export prospects had 
worsened since March and it now appeared 
unlikely that production would rise as had 
‘been hoped, though there might be some 
expansion in production in the metal and 
‘metal-using industries, particularly in steel; 
in capital goods for which there was still 
a big export demand; in aircraft; in building 
-and building materials; and in coal. 
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Steel Allocations for Housing 


On November 10 Lt.-Cor. Lirton asked 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment to what extent more steel would now 
be allocated to local authorities for housing 
purposes. 

Mr. MarpPLes said that the Minister 
trusted that allocation would prove adequate 
for the expanding housing programme. 


Fuel Efficiency Equipment 

On November 10 Mr. NaBarro asked the 
Minister of Supply whether all demands were 
now being met for licences for steel and 
cast-iron for manufacture of fuel efficiency 
and economising equipment for industrial, 
commercial and domestic use. 

Mr. SANnpDys said that as far as he was 
aware, the manufacture of this equipment 
was not being delayed through shortages of 
licensed materials. 


New Towns and Housing Lists 


On November 11 Mr. HENRY BROOKE 
asked the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government what arrangements were being 
made to enable persons on the housing lists 
of Metropolitan borough councils to obtain 
houses in the New Towns around London 
if they so wished, in view of the fact that 
a number of these councils were practically 
at an end of available housing sites in their 
own boroughs. 

Mr. MARPLEsS said that the Minister re- 
gretted that publication of his promised 
circular had had to be delayed to take 
account of the situation arising from the 
passing of the Town Development Act. He 
hoped to send a draft to the represenfatives 
of the local authorities concerned and to the 
Greater London Development Corporations 
in the very near future. 


Bricks and Cement 


On November 11, in reply to Mr. Ewart, 
the Minister of Works, Mr. Eccles, said 
that during the past building season the 


demand for bricks and cement in the North’ 


East had exceeded all forecasts, with the 
result that here and there building work had 
been delayed. At present his officers knew 
of two local authority housing schemes 
suffering from a lack of cement, and they 
were seeing what could be done to. help. 
A number of local authorities had com- 
plained of inadequate brick supplies for 
housing. His Department had generally 
been able to suggest alternative sources of 
bricks. 

Mr. HayMaN asked the Minister of Works 
what steps he was taking to ensure regular 
and adequate supplies of cement to West 
Cornwall, parts of which had suffered, and 
were suffering, from shortage in supplies. 


Mr. EccLes said he had already asked the 
cement industry to increase the deliveries of 
cement to Cornwall. For the South West 
region deliveries were running at 124 per 
cent. more than in the corresponding period 
of last year, against the national increase 
of 94 per cent. 

In reply to Mr. PETER FREEMAN, MR. 
Eccles said he was not aware of any serious 
delay in Newport in the erection of houses 
or flats due to shortage of cement; but he 
had asked the cement industry to increase 
deliveries to South Wales as soon as they 
could 


Timber for Coronation Stands 

On November 11, in reply to SiR EDwarD 
KEELING, the Minister of Works, Mr. 
Ecc.es, said that contractors were required 
to supply either certain types of Canadian 
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timber or home grown timber of equal 
quality, for Coronation stands. 


Scottish Housing 


On November 11 Mrs. JEAN MANN asked 
the Secretary of State for Scotland if his 
attention had been drawn to the increasing 
number of houses for sale, and the diminish- 
ing number of houses to rent; and what 
proposals he had to ensure an ayailability 
of houses to rent for those who were in 
urgent need. 

COMMANDER GALBRAITH, who _ replied, 
said he was told that the number of existing 
rented houses actually being sold was small. 
On the other hand, over 20,000 new houses 
were completed during the first nine months 
of this year for letting, against 15,400 in 
the same period last year. The number of 
houses for renting, therefore, far from 
diminishing, was increasing. 

Mr. PATRICK MAITLAND asked how many 
of the 3,000 non-traditional houses drdered 
from the Weir Housing Corporation had 
been completed: and whether further large- 
scale orders for non-traditional houses were 
in prospect. 

COMMANDER GALBRAITH said he assumed 
his hon. friend wds referring to the pro- 
gramme of timber houses. The first of these 
would be finished towards the end of Novem- 
ber. He was not at this stage in a position 
to make any statement about a further pro- 
gramme of timber houses. 

In reply to a question by MR. MAITLAND 
on the progress made in setting up self-help 
building associations following his circular 
to local authorities last April, COMMANDER 
GALBRAITH said that so far as he was aware 
seven inquiries in all had been addressed 
to local authorities following the issue of 
the circular. As a result, five associations 
had so far been approved in principle by 
the local authority concerned. 


A ROOF SUPPORTED BY AIR 


Possible Use of Plastics 


THE possiBiLity of an “air-supported 
roof” was referred to by Mr. J. GorDON, 
of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough, in a paper discussing the future 
of plastics in engineering at a recent meeting 
in London of the Plastics Institute. 

He ‘explained that the basic idea was to 
have a large flexible and preferably trans- 
parent sheet of plastic spread out on the 
ground and pegged down at the edge. Twe 
or more small fans were used to blow the 
sheet up into a saucer-like roof. Littk 
pressure was needed, and it seemed that the 
domes were stable in high winds and could 
withstand snow loading. 

Little had been heard about this type of 
roof in Britain, although he believed that it 
was being quite widely exploited in America. 
If these devices were successful they would 
open up a new approach to weather protec- 
tion. It might be possible. to erect cheap 
temporary, or perhaps permanent, roofs over 
football stadiums, crops, and so on. 
effect on farming in extreme climates would 
be great. 


Surveyors’ Dinner and Ball 

The Faculty of Architects and Surveyors 
and the Faculty of Surveyors of England 
will hold their annual dinner and ball at the 
May Fair Hotel, London, on Thursday, 
November 27. Applications for — tickets 
should be made to the Secretary, 8, 
Buckingham Palace-gardens, S.W.1 (Tel: 
Sloane 2837). 
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L.C.C. HOUSING PROGRESS 


THe LONDON County CoUNCIL housing committee has prepared the following table showing 
the extent of housing proposals approved up to September 30, 1952, for the acquisition of sites 
for post-war housing operations, the pregress made at that date in acquiring and clearing the 


sites and the number of dwellings provided : 

















Acres* Dwellingst 
Cottage estates 
Inside Outside Estates Total 
London | London Total of flats | Inside | Outside 
‘ London | London 
Sites developed, in course of 
development, or ready for 
development $ 1,113.02 | 5,138.79 | 6,251.81 | 30,026 2,394 | 40,702 | 73,122 
Sites acquired (or of which 
possession has been 
obtained), but not immedi- 
ately available for develop- 
ment Bes ne walk 233.58 0.90 234.48 5,132 — — 5,132 
Sites where powers of acquisi- 
tion have obtained 128.84 364.87 493.71 4,804 — 2,452 7,256 
Sites approved, but for which 
powers still have to be 
obtained and/or ongreiion 
begun 496.90 _ 496.90 7,125 2,000 —_ 9,125 
Totals 1,972.34 | 5,504.56 | 7,476.90 | 47,087 4,394 | 43,154 | 94,635 


























* Sites outside London exclude allocations for industry, Green Belt and trunk roads. 

+ Where the acquisition of a site is proceeding by stages, it is sometimes impossible to relate the number of 
dwellings to the acreage included in the respective stages. For this reason there is no precise relation between the 
acreage in each category and the number of dwellings in the corresponding column. 

Includes sites of which possession can be taken and development begun irrespective of the progress of actual 


acquisition. 





“ SELF-HELP ” BUILDING 


L.C.C. Asked to Provide Training 
Facilities 


(THE London County Council has been 

asked to provide facilities for even- 
ing class instruction in house building. To 
meet this request the further education 
sub-committee proposes, in a report to the 
education committee, that training should 
be given in brickwork, carpentry and 
joinery, plumbing, plastering, and painting 
and decorating, provided accommodation is 
available after the needs of trade students 
have been met. 

About 20 “self-help” housing associa- 
tions, including some from outside London, 
have asked for the instruction. The fee 
would be 12 guineas for a course of 27 
weeks. The report was submitted to the 
education committee on Wednesday. 


Coronation Floodlighting 

Recommendations for the expenditure of 
£14,459 on floodlighting and decorations for 
the Coronation were before the L.C.C. at its 
meeting on Tuesday. 

The general purposes committee, in their 
report, referred to a suggestion made to the 
Council by the British Holidays and Travel 
Association for increasing floodlighting 
before the question of the Coronation 
arrangements arose. With this in mind, and 
because they are advised that it would not 
be practical or economic to provide tem- 
porary installations, the committee have 
made proposals for permanent installations. 
It is proposed that County Hall, the Royal 
Festival Hall, the London Fire Brigade 
Headquarters, Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
South Bank, Waterloo Bridge, Westminster 
Bridge and Victoria Embankment and 
Gardens should be included in the scheme 
for Coronation figodlighting, decorations and 
illuminations. 


Crystal Palace Consultant 

In their report to the Council on Tuesday, 
the general committee recom- 
mended that Sir Gerald Barry be paid a fee 
of £4,000 to submit to the Council within 


two years from January 1 next a scheme for 
re aca of the Crystal Palace and 
park. 


BOREHAM WOOD DISPUTE 


No Report to be Issued 


REFERRING to the inquiry into labour 
disputes at the L.C.C.’s Boreham Wood site, 
the general purposes committee stated, in 
their report to the Council on Tuesday, that 
they had received a report from those who 
undertook the inquiry, and after careful 
consideration had come to the conclusion 
that it would not be in the public interest 
to make a full report to the council on the 
results of the investigations. 


SOFTWOOD IMPORTS 
Licensing to be Resumed 


Tue President of the Board of Trade and 
the Minister of Materials announce that the 
licensing of softwood to arrive in 1953 will 
be resumed as from November 18, 1952. In 
the overriding interest of the balance of pay- 
ments, it is necessary to maintain strict con- 
trol over the consumption of softwood, and 
it is hoped that this will avoid the need to 
impose a precise limit on total imports. 
Importers may accordingly apply for Open 
Individual Licences for the import of sawn 
and planed softwood in 1953. 

** A Ministry of Materials spokesman 
explained that earlier this year importers had 
been allowed to place orders for imports of 
500,000 standards on account for 1953, and 
it was later stated that imports of not less 
than 1,000,000 standards would be permitted 
in 1953. Once orders had been placed for 
the 500,000 standards referred to, further 
licences for imports were temporarily 
suspended, and are now restored. 

The present position is that there is.no 
limit on the quantities of softwood that the 
trade may import, but on the other hand the 
consumption licensing of softwood is still 
being rigorously enforced on account of 
balance of payments problems; importers 
can accordingly be expected to limit imports 
to the quantities of softwood that can be 
sold under licence on the home market. 
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LAW REPORT 


Misuse of Private Road by Builders: 
Defendant Council Loses Action 


Buxton and Another v. Cuckfield R.D.C. 
and Eames and Calverley, Ltd. 


His Honour JupGe ARCHER, Q.C., on 
November 6, gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
in a case, heard at Brighton County Court, 
in which Mr. G. H. Buxton and Mr. R. R. 
Steel sued the Cuckfield R.D.C. and Messrs. 
Eames and Calverley, Ltd., contractors, for 
damages owing to injury done to.a lane. 

The material facts were that the lane 
was a non-repairable highway, adjoining a 
building site at Scaynes Hill, which had been 
kept in usable condition by the plaintiff 
farmers. In 1950 the defendant Council 
proposed to put some cottages on the site, 
and their contractors tendered on the under- 
standing that there would be access to the 
site by a small road to be constructed. This 
road in the event being unavailable, the 
Council’s Surveyor instructed the building 
contractors to use the lane without any 
limitation. Following protests, in January, 
1951, the plaintiff Steel was told by the Sur- 
veyor that “he had given instructions to the 
contractor to carry out the necessary 
repairs,” and in January and February the 
Council did some repairs and rolled the 
road, the net result of which, the learned 
Judge found, left the road worse by far than 
before the Council began to use it. Acting, 
however, on a report by their clerk of works 
to the effect that the repairs had “ made the 
road quite as good, if not better than it was 
before,” the Clerk to the Council, on June 
7, repudiated liability. The action followed. 

In his judgment, Judge Archer said: “I 
find that, by using the lane in a way and 
for a purpose for which it was quite unsuited, 
having regard to its nature and the circum- 
stances of the case, the Council eaused a 
nuisance and did not remedy it.” 

In his view, his Honour added, the plain- 
tiffs had discharged the burden of showing 
special damage beyond any suffered by the 
general public. The reasoning of Atkinson 
J. in Metcalfe v. Stanbridge (1937 2KB 102) 
was applicable;- had one of the plaintiffs. 
wished to sell his farm, the purchaser might 
have argued that with the road in a state of 
“nuisance,” he could not work the farm 
properly, and would have paid less. 

t had been suggested that neither the 
Council nor the contractor were responsible 
for the acts of suppliers. ‘“‘ The answer is,” 
said his Honour, “that they invited them 
to come and do these acts for their own pur- 
poses, and so are responsible.” 

The plaintiffs were entitled to have the 
road put into as good a state as it was when 
the defendants made use of it, and the cost 
of this the Judge assessed at £150, to be 
equally divided between the plaintiffs. In 
addition, Mr. Steel was awarded £44 and 
Mr. Buxton £8 8s. 6d. for damage to 
vehicles, with costs on Scale III against the 
Council. 

The claim against the contractors was 
allowed to stand over. 


Clerks of Works’ Year Book 


A revised and up-to-date edition of their 
year book has been issued by the Institute 
of Clerks of Works of Great Britain Incor- 
porated. Mr. G. W. Harris, 43, Leopold- 
road, N.W.10, is the editor and publisher. A 
full list of names and addresses of members 
of the Institute is given, and the tables, for- 
mule and other information are more com- 
prehensive than in earlier editions. 
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SUTTON DWELLINGS 
Fifty Years’ Development of Housing 
Standards 
By B. S. Townroe, O.B.E., Hon.A.R.1.B.A. 


"THE annual report of the Sutton Dwellings 

Trust is always of interest to students 
of housing. The latest, for 1951, including 
a brief review of the development of housing 
standards over a period of 50 years, is of 
exceptional value to all connected with the 
house-building industry. 


The trustees include Sir Edward Forber, 
the present chairman. who for many years 
was responsible for housing administration 
at the Ministry of Health; Sir Lancelot Keay, 
a former president of the R.I.B.A.; and Sir 
Miles Mitchell, who has done so much for 
housing in the Manchester area. 


Since the Trust was founded in 1900, 23 
estates have been developed, £4,191,116 have 
been spent, and 4,105 houses and 3,762 flats 
built. The estates number six in London, 
two in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds and Stoke- 
on-Trent, one at Salford, one in Manchester, 
Plymouth, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Hull, Leicester, Middlesbrough, and Shef- 
field. All the houses have separate bath- 
rooms, except 48 on the Birmingham estate, 
which was erected in 1915. 


The gross annual rent roll last year was 
£243,092 and the arrears at the end of the 
year were only £22 13s. 4d., ie., 48 per cent. 
of the weekly figure. The average expendi- 
ture on maintenance and repairs per dwell- 
ing was 5s. 04d. per week. This reflects the 
general increased price and wage level. The 
report regrets that the trustees are prevented 
by law from meeting their increased costs 
with some increase in rents, and adds: “ In- 
creases of this order would be proportion- 
ately much less than those which have taken 
place in the bulk of commodities, and in the 
majority of family incomes.” 

In the review of housing standards, it is 
pointed out that perhaps the most striking 
difference between the block dwellings of 
Bethnal Green completed in 1909, and exten- 
sions completed in 1950, is in building 
density. Those built over 40 years ago had 
a density of 160 to the acre and in the recent 
extensions 45 to the acre. 

Naturally there have been many impreve- 
ments in internal planning. One of the most 
striking changes is the difference in balconies 
to the flats. The early balconies had a water 
closet on one side and the food cupboard 
and coal store on the-other. Since 1919 
the w.c. has been made more private. In 
later schemes flats on the higher floors have 
been provided with small private balconies. 


Cooking facilities are now mainly provided 
by gas and electric cookers, and the living- 
room fire has been made the main, if not the 
sole, source of heat for hot water. This 
method cannot be said to be economical or 
desirable, when the weather is warm, but 
on the whole seems to carry the balance of 
advantage over all other methods for this 
type of housing. Further schemes for im- 
proving heating and hot-water installations 
are now under consideration. For clothes 
washing in the latest schemes, either a gas 
or electric point has been provided. 

The report also deals with such practical 
questions as decorations, which have now 
become lighter and more cheerful, the 
storage of coal and pram, cycle and barrow 
sheds. The Sutton trustees have already 
made housing history, and their latest report 
shows the admirable progress made in spite 
of financial problems. 
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RESIDENTIAL DENSITIES 


“Folly ” of Building on the Best 
Farm Land 


THE PRESIDENT of the Chartered Auction- 
eers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, Mr. 
REGINALD T. WuiTToN, O.B.E., replying to 
Sir James Turner, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, who proposed the toast of 
“ The Institute ” at its annual dinner at Gros- 
venor House on November 6, said: “ For 
those who have the wellbeing of farm land 
and food production in this country at heart 
it must have been very gratifying to read the 
recent speeches by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and his Parliamen- 
tary Secretary urging planners and housing 
authorities to save farm land. 

“It is a very heartening statement, and 
I think we should all congratulate the 
Minister. It is most important to try to 
understand what he has said. 

“If some of us went and emptied sack 
after sack of corn into the sea, or slaughtered 
a whole lot of fat cattle and threw them into 
a furnace, we should be put under restraint 
as criminals or lunatics, and quite rightly 
too! But is this not exactly what we have 
been doing year after year with the wilful 
and unnecessary destruction of good farm 
land? ” 

It seemed to him that the only way to stop 
jt was to make a reality of consultation with 
the Ministry of Agriculture about the use of 
land; it should be impossible for farm land 
to be used for other purposes until he had 
given his consent. 

With our present balance of payments 
position and the shortage of many foods 
abroad available for export, it was essential 
to produce even more food at home, and we 
should be betraying not only ourselves but 
future generations if we allowed to continue 
the senseless folly of building houses, fac- 
tories and new towns on the best of our land 
when lower-quality land was available. 
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BUILDING BRAINS TRUST 


A Meeting of Architects and Builders 
[From a Correspondent] 


- ALL concerned in building operations,” 

stated the Working Party Report, 
“should co-operate in everything that im- 
proves efficiency.” Without stretching the 
imagination too much it is conceivable that 
had the Working Party been asked they 
might have agreed that Brains Trusts were a 
suitable, though subsidiary, means of im- 
proving building efficiency. 

Brains Trusts are invariably popular and 
interesting events anyway, and that held at 
Wallington on October 30, at a joint meeting 
of the Southern Area of the L.M.B.A. and 
the Croydon Chapter of the South-Eastern 
Society of Architects, was no exception. 

The “ Brains,” drawn from both organisa- 
tions, were Messrs. Basil E. Brenchley, 
A.R.LB.A., T. G. Crump, F.R.1.B.A., E. R. 
Heathcote, A.R.I.B.A., G. EE. Alcock, 
A.1.0.B., R. F. Mansell, M.I.0.B., and G. H. 
Noyes, chairman of the L.M.B.A., Southern 
Area. Mr. G. H. A. Hughes, director of the 
L.M.B.A., acted as question-master. 

What matters did the “brains” discuss? 
The respective merits of cork, rubber and 
linoleum floors for bathrooms; wooden and 
metal windows; and natural and precast 
stone. All these evoked reasoned, if not 
always convincing, replies. More: com- 
plicated, but equally interesting, answers 
followed on the right position for a d.p.c. 
in relation to a 6-in. concrete floor slab, 
and lively comment arose from a question. 
on traditional and prefabricated building. It 
was indicative of. the general balance of 
opinion on this topical subject that the 
controversial thrusts of the architects were 
successfully but by no means conclusively 
parried by the builders. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable and 
thought-provoking evening and well up to 
the standard of previous annual gatherings 
of the two organisations. 

Several builders’ associations and archi- 
tects’ chapters in other parts of the country 
arrange similar meetings from time to time, 
but there are not nearly enough of them. If 
they do not always contribute all that much 
to improved building efficiency they certainly 
help to make the industry’s wheels go round 
more smoothly. 


A NEW INVENTION 
Building Brick Development 


A NEW FoRM of building brick which 
has the exact appearance of traditional 
brickwork, but which is claimed to have 
many advantages over the ordinary brick, 
has been developed by Mr. Thomas A. 
Leyshon, of Swansea. These patent bricks, 
similar in size to the ordinary type, can 
be placed in position dry one upon another 
and mortar poured through dovetail-shaped 
apertures in the bricks. 

It is claimed that once correctness has 
been given to the foundations, each subse- 
quent course of bricks can be placed with 
the certainty of continuing the parallel lines 
of the wall. By this method the bricks can 
be laid by labourers under the supervision 
of a skilled bricklayer. Mr Leyshon states 
that in a recent test a labourer built a wall 
of 240 patent bricks in 25 minutes. 

The inventor claims that by the use of 
these bricks building could be simplified 
inasmuch as the bricks could be used with- 
out lintols over windows and doors, the dove- 
tails (particularly if lightly reinforced) 
preventing the bricks from falling. 








NEWS IN BRIEF 
Builder to be Mayor 


Councillor H. J. Whittaker, head of a 
Kidderminster firm of building contractors, 
is to be Mayor of Bridgnorth next year. 


Architectural Appointment 


Murad Bevelopments, Ltd., of Stocklake, 
Aylesbury, Bucks, announce that they 
have appointed Miss M. H. Flockton, 
A.R.LB.A., of 57, Shakespeare-avenue, Wells- 
way, Bath, as architect in connection with a 
housing scheme for their employees. 
Spending Money on Roads 

The British Road Federation’s latest pub- 
lication “ Road Pence—Road Sense” sets 
out to show that, where the cost of road 
works can be counterbalanced by reductions 
in vehicle operating costs and road accidents, 
the construction of new roads, improvements 
and a better standard of maintenance are as 
justifiable as any other form of capital invest- 


ment. It is available from the Federation 
at 4a, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1, price 
1s. 3d. 

List of Gas Appliances 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government in a circular to all housing 
authorities, draws their attention to a list, 
issued by the Gas Council in consultation 
with the Ministry of Fuel and Power, of 
appliances which have been tested and 
approved in the Gas Council’s laboratories. 
It is recommended that any gas appliances 
installed in houses should be selected from 
those in the list. Copies of the booklet are 
obtainable from the Area Gas Board. 


New College Calendar 

A calendar for 1952-53 has been’ published 
by University College, London. Within its 
pages can be found full details of the courses 
available at the college, including those at 
the Faculty of Engineering, the Bartlett 
School of Architecture and the Department 
of Town Planning. Scholarships and bur- 
saries are also listed, with general informa- 
tion about the college. Copies are obtainable, 
price 7s. 6d., from the secretary of the 
college at Gower-street, W.C.1. 


Course On Apprentice Schemes 


For the benefit of firms contemplating the 
introduction of an apprentice training 
scheme, the Industrial Welfare Society is to 
hold a one-day course on the subject at 
Robert Hyde House, 48, Bryanston-square, 
W.1, on December 9. The course has been 
designed to assist not only those who 
propose to set up a training scheme for the 
first time, but also those who wish to bring 
their own training methods into line with 
present-day practice. Application to attend 
the course should be made to Mrs. O. K. 
Skelley, 48, Bryanston-square, W.1. 


Exhibition on Building Work 

An “ Open Week and Exhibition of Build- 
ing Work” is being held at the Department 
of Building, Erith Technical College, Belve- 
dere, Kent. The exhibition, which ends 
to-morrow (November 22), includes examples 
of work carried out by apprentices and 
students, as well as displays arranged by 
such organisations as the Ministry of Works, 
Cement Marketing Co., Timber Development 
Assoc., and the Lead Industries Development 
Council. Films on the building industry are 
being shown in a cinema, and there is also 
a sunken garden. An essay competition is 
open to apprentices, students and boys from 
technical or secondary modern schools. 
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Exchange of Correspondence 

Mr. Ralph M. Wefel, an American archi- 
tect, of 3895, Berry-drive, Studio City, 
California, U.S.A., who is licensed in Cali- 
fornia, wishes to exchange letters on modern 
contemporary architecture; housing recon- 
struction and university planning with young 
architects. Other interests include hiking, 
ski-ing, cycling and camping. 


Trade With Canada 


By arrangement with the Canadian 
Association of British Manufacturers and 
Agencies (C.A.B.M.A.), Iliffe and Sons, Ltd., 
Dorset- House, Stamford-street, S.E.1, and 
Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., are jointly to pub- 
lish next June (and thereafter annually) the 
first officially-sponsored directory of British 
manufacturers and exporters whose products 
and services are available in the Canadian 
market. Care will be taken to ensure that 
the C.A.B.M.A. Register, as the volume will 
be known, will reach the most influential 
buyers and importers in Canada; the adver- 
tisers’ section is open to all British manu- 
facturers who have goods for sale in Canada. 


British Standards 


The following British Standards have 
recently been issued by the British Standards 
Institution: B.S. 747, “ Classification of Roof- 
ing Felts (Bitumen and Fluxed Pitch)”; 
B.S. 1256, “‘ Malleable Pipe Fittings (Screwed 
B.S.P. Taper Male Thread and Parallel 
Female Thread)”; and BS. 143, “ Malleable 
Pipe Fittings (Screwed B.S.P. Taper Thread 
or A.P.I. Line Pipe Thread).” B.S. 1901, 
part I, “Piston-type Stirrup Pumps”; B.S. 
731, part I, “Flexible Steel Conduit and 
Adaptors”; and B.S. 1892, “Gymnasium 
Equipment.” Copies of these standards may 
be obtained from the Institution at 24, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Kent Development Plan Inquiry 


Kent County Council has been informed 
that the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has appointed Mr. R. A. 
Hudson, M.T.P.I., to hold the public local 
inquiry into objections and representations 
as to the Kent Development Plan (Part A). 
The inquiry will be held at three centres in 
the county, and will open on November 20 
at County Hall, Maidstone. The inquiry 
will subsequently be adjourned and will 
re-open on December 11 at Slater Hall, 
Royal Museum, and Beaney Institute, High- 
street, Canterbury; and after a further 
adjournment it will re-open on January 6 at 
the Old Council Chamber, Municipal Offices, 
Bromley. 
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TRADE NEWS 

Department of Engineering, Cambridge 

The Kingsmill Metal Co., Ltd., 18, Strand- 
on-the-Green, W.4, carried out, among other 
work, wrought-iron ornamental balustrad- 
ing to the main stairs of the Cambridge 
University Department of Engineering 
(illustrated in our last issue). 


The Uses of Glass 


A booklet has recently been published by 
Pilkington Brothers, Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 
Entitled “‘ Progress in Glass,” it gives a selec- 
tion of illustrations of the way in which 
glass played its part in various buildings of 
the 1951 Festival of Britain. In addition, 
brief reference is given to the “largest 
polished plate glass window in the world,” 
shown in 1951 in the Power and Production 
Pavilion of the South Bank Exhibition. 


Price Reduction 


Due to the recent fall in the price of zinc 
and brass, a reduction has been announced 
by Fordham Pressings, Ltd., Wolverhamp- 
ton, of their surcharge from 13} to 10 per 
cent. All goods invoiced as from Novem- 
ber 1 will be charged at the reduced figure. 
This concerns only the full range of flushing 
cisterns and automatic drinkers for cattle. 
horses and pigs. 


Sample Switches 


In recent advertisements for their Clix 
“ Surrey ” switches, the Edison Swan Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., 155, Charing Cross - road, 
W.C.2, \have offered to supply sample 
switches to architects, surveyors and con- 
sultants. These samples are dispatched in 
a well-designed pack which, besides show- 
ing the switch to advantage, provides it with 
adequate protection. 


New Tile Pattern 


A new addition to the range of thermo- 
plastic tileflooring, ‘“‘ Accotiles,” made by the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., Kingsbury, 
N.W.9, is the “Monochrome” pattern. 
Available in six British Colour Council 
shades, it differs in colour and pattern from 
both plain and marbled “ Accotile,” and 
each new tile is a blend of various shades of 
a given colour, thus making possible a wide 
variety of floor designs. They are easily 
cleaned by water, and can be polished. 


Making Use of Old Steel 


Due to present-day shortages, the steel- 
work for a new factory erected at Welwyn 
for 1.C.I. was drawn from hundreds of tons 
of war surplus air field matting and disused 
railway lines. These were melted down and 
rerolled by Sommerfelds, Ltd., of Welling- 
ton, Shropshire. Careful collaboration with 
the architects of the scheme enabled the new 
steel so obtained to be fitted into the original 
design. The roof trusses, stanchions, beams, 
etc., were fully fabricated in the Wellington 
Works and transported to the site by speci- 
ally fitted lorries. 


Heating Installations 


The recently completed Cavendish House 
at Norwich comprises a modern office 
developed from a building originally used 
as. a factory and warehouse. The heating 
installations in the foyer were made by Gulf 
Radiators, Ltd., of Cardiff, and for closed 
circuits are designed to fit into various 
positions. Both column and panel type can 
be obtained and installed in any desired 
length, and are made from electrically 
welded pressed steel sections. 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING . 
{From Our Own Correspondents] 


India.—India’s £3,750,000 newsprint mull, 
located at Chandni, in Madhya Pradesh, is 
due to be completed by the end of next 
year. Construction of quarters and a scheme 
for water supply to the small township is 
at present under consideration. The mill 
will be large enough to supply one-third of 
India’s newsprint requirements. The Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Company is to construct 
an oil refinery in Bombay which will pro- 
duce 25,000 barrels of crude oil a day. The 
contract is going to the Lummus Company, 
an American firm. Only items required for 
the refinery which are not obtainable in 
India will be imported. The job is worth 
$35m. A nine-storey building is to be erected 
somewhere in India to house the offices of 
the Silk and Art Silk Mills Research Asso- 
ciation. The building is to cost £187,000. 

*India.—The Directorate-Generai of Sup- 
plies and Disposals, Government of India, 
has issued a call for tenders for the supply 
of various types of electric arc welding plant. 
Tenders will be received up to Decem- 
ber 16 next. All telephone inquiries to the 
B.o.T. Commercial Relations and Export 
Department, Tel.: Trafalgar 8855, extension 
2520. 


*India—The Gevernment of India, the 
Director-General of Supplies and Disposals, 
Shahjahan-road, New Delhi, has issued a 
call for tenders (No. SWI/18013—C/ 111) for 
woodworking machinery. The closing date 
for the receipt of tenders is December 15 
next. A copy of the tender notice is avail- 
able for inspection by U.K. firms in Room 
7166 at the Board of Trade Commercial Rela- 
tions and Exports Department, Horse 
Guards-avenue, London, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Trafalgar 8855, extension 7804. 


New Zealand.—Plans are in hand in New 
Zealand for the erection of 19 secondary 
schools in the next two years. According 
to the Hon. J. T. Watts, Minister of Indus- 
tries and Commerce, no big office blocks 
have been built in any of the large cities 
in New Zealand during the past 20 to 25 
years. Schools, hospitals and industrial 
buildings had to come first. But with a 
growing consumer demand it seems likely 
that expansion will be necessary. Although 
it has not been mentioned officially, it.weu'd 
seem safe to prophesy that a number of 
large office buildings are planned in order 
to house administration officials necessary 
to cope with the expanding population. 

Norway.—The Oslo City Council has 
given general support to a development 
scheme estimated to cost £80na. The scheme 
will cover a period of eight to ten years 


and it is now known that housing will be- 


given absolute priority. Much of the new 
housing foreseen in the plan will be pro- 
vided in the proposed satellite towns on the 
city outskirts. A figure of 20,000 has been 
approved for the number of houses to be 
constructed in these satellite towns. Included 
in the plan is the replanning and rebuilding 
of several old districts in or near the centre 
of Oslo. Also included will be certain types 
of factories, educational facilities and road 
improvemgnt. As the scheme has just been 
finalised by the City Council, there is good 
time for inquiries to be made, and it is 
suggested that these inquiries be made direct 
to the Oslo City Council Development. Com- 
mittee. Mr. Egil Storstein, the City Treas- 





*From the Board of Trade Special Register 
Information Service. 
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urer, should have all the details, as he made 
the point regarding housing priority... . 
Timber prefabricated houses built in Norway 
have been bought with funds raised by the 
Norwegian Red Cross for the inhabitants 
of Rovigo in Italy, which was severely hit 
by the floods in the Po Valley. The new 
village is to be called Oslo. A Norwegian 
engineer is directing the erection of the 
houses. 


Poland.—One of the largest individual con- 
struction jobs in Poland is now in progress. 
It is the Beirut Lorry Factory, which is being 
built at Lublin. When the project is com- 
pleted, over 25,000 lorries a year will be 
manufactured and 10,000 workers employed. 
In 1953 the construction of a powerful 
electric heating station based on Soviet plans 
is to be started alongside the factory. Several 
miles of railway track and roads are to be 
laid within the factory area itself. A large 
workers’ hostel is also to be built, as well 
as a health centre embodying physio- 
therapy, dental, X-ray, and other clinical 
departments. A créche has already been 
started. Work is to commence next year 
on a very large housing estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory, which will have 
its own cinema and theatre. A large factory 
training centre for some 3,000 students, with 
its own hostel, is also to be built. 


Southern Rhodesia—Work on -the first 
stage of Salisbury’s No. 3 power station is 
now scheduled for the end of 1953. This 
is an important engineering and building 
event for Southern Rhodesia, for this station, 
one of the semi-outdoor types, is believed 
to be the first of its kind in use outside the 
U.S.A. The first stage of construction is esti- 
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mated at £2,700,000, and completion is hoped 
for about 1956. The whole project is to 
cost £8m. 


Sweden.—A new sulphate mill is to be 
built near Halmstad on the west coast of 
Sweden by the Swedish Forestry Owners’ 
Association. The mill, which will probably 
be the largest in the country, will have a 
capacity of 60,000 tons of pulp annually. 
. . . The committee formed in 1948 to 
study communications in Northern Sweden 
has now reached its report stage. It has 
been recommended that a 100-km. railway 
be built between Ljusdal and Sveg, connect- 
ing at the latter point with the central inland 
line to the far north. Main purpose for 
this railway is to facilitate the exploitation 
of the forest lands in Harjedalen. ~ 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
“ Sectional City ” Exhibit : 

THE BritisH INDUSTRIES Fair in Corona- 
tion Year (April 27 to May 8) will be a show 
for all, because for the first time since the 
war all three sections will be open to the 
public every afternoon and all day on Satur- 
day. 

Visitors will see for the first time a 
“sectional city” made up of prefabricated 
buildings specially designed for export 
markets. Featured on the first floor at Earl’s 
Cour, this section will include a complete 
school, a clinic, and several types of dwelling- 
house. 


NEW INSULATING BOARD 
High Resistance to Flame Spread 


A NEW fire-resistant insulating board has 
been developed by Celotex, Ltd. North 
Circular-road, Stonebridge Park, N.W.10. It 
consists of a core of coarse fibre insulation 
sheathed with an asbestos compound, and 
the two materials bonded with a fire- and 
water-resistant adhesive. This product, 
which is light in weight and easily handled, 
passed the Class I “spread of flame” test 
at the Fire Research Station. In a demon- 
stration on November 14, the board was 
successfully subjected by the manufacturers 
to a more severe test which consisted of the 
flame of a blow-lamp with a temperature of 
900 to 1,000 deg. C. being played on its 
surface for twenty minutes.. At the end of 
this period it was found that the core of the 
board had in no way been affected, except 


‘ where the flame had been in direct contact 


with the surface. 
was occasioned. 


No spread of the flame 


Bankside House 


The recently completed all-electric kitchen 
at the British Electricity Authority’s premises, 
Bankside House, S.E.1, has been designed to. 
provide meals for up to 800 people. The 
main electrical cooking equipment was sup- 
plied by the Jackson Electric Stove Co., Ltd., 
and includes, among other items, ovens, 
boiling tables, fish fryers and a dish washing 
machine, together with stainless steel sinks 
and tabling in the kitchen and wash-up area. 
The company also provided service counters 
and a hot-cupboard in the dining hall, which 
is operated on the cafeteria principle. In 
designing and installing the electrical cater- 
ing equipment to the British Electricty 
Authority’s requirements, the Jackson Elec- 
tric Stove Conapany werked in close co- 
operation with the architects, Messrs. Curtis 
Green, R.A., Son and Lloyd, and the main 
building contractors, Sir Robert McAlpine 
and Sons. 
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Medal for Architecture 


ABERDEEN Corporation’s medal for 

civic architecture has been won this 
year by James Paul, Craiglea, Gardenstown, 
Banffshire. The subject of the competition, 
for which there were 16 entrants, was “ flats, 
shops and warehouse development in built- 
up areas.” The design of another Banffshire 
student, John K. Anderson, Ruthrie Farm, 
ee was selected for special commen- 

tion. 


Preserving Old Houses 


Some of the 30 additional houses 
acquired by Argyll County Council for 
demolition at Ballachulish in connection 
with a plan to build a new village, may be 
preserved for further use. In a report to the 
County Council the county architect states 
that some of the old white-washed houses 
opposite Jubilee Park, the Ballachulish shinty 
pitch, form “a delightful group and should 
be preserved as an essential part of the 
village, if at all possible.” The houses built 
about 150 years ago are to be carefully 
examined, and if suitable they may be 
improved and modernised. 


Record Housing Figures 

MoRE HOUSES were built in the first nine 
months of this year in Scotland than in the 
same period of any year since State-assisted 
housing began in 1919. By the end of Sep- 
tember completions totalled 21,826. This 
‘was 5,659 more than were completed by the 
same date last year, and 2,794 more than at 
the same date in 1950. Completions for 
September at 3,647 were the highest recorded 
for any one month since the war. The pre- 
vious best was 3,516 set up in June of this 


ear. 

These figures are included in the quarterly 
housing return (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
1s.) published on November 5 by the De- 
partment of Health for Scotland. 

The return shows that the number of 
houses under construction at the end of 
September totalled 42,674 compared with 
39,977 at the end of June. Under the post- 
-war housing programme the number of per- 
manent houses completed in Scotland is now 
135,651. Including temporary houses, con- 
versions, adaptations, service camps, etc., 
accommodation has now been provided for 
179,075 families. 

The number of male workers employed on 
‘the construction of new houses and the pre- 
paration of housing sites was estimated to be 
33,100 at the end of September compared 
‘with 31,200 at the end of March and 32,400 
.at the end of June. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Argylishire.—Plans to be prepared for the erection 
of 60 houses on an Oban site by_the corporation. 
The architect is David Galloway, Master of Works 

ffices, Municipal-chbrs., Oban. 

Ayr.—Erection of 24 houses for old folk at the 
Craigie site for the corporation. The architect is 
Thomas O’Brien (A.), Municipal-chbrs., High-st., 
‘Sandgate, Ayr. 

Gullen.—Plans for the reconstruction of Culien 
Town Hall, which was burned down in 1942, have 
‘been been approved by Town Council. The est. cost is 


spe Scottish Education Depart- 
ment have recommended the Ministry of Works to 
issue a building licence for the erection of a public 
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hall in Langholm, Dumfriesshire, at a cost of 


East Kilbride.—Plans in course of pee for 
a@ new primary school, for which the arch 
William Watt (F.), County-chbrs., Albert-st.. 
Motherwel:-Wishaw. 

East Kilbride.—Plans to be prepared for the 
erection of 381 houses for the East Kilbride Develop- 
ment Corporation at the Manor site. The architect 
is F. C. tt (L.), Torrence House, East Kilbride. 

Glasgow.—Corporation to have plans prepared for 
new secondary school to be erected on a site A 
Hallhill. The architect is John MacNab.(F.), 129, 
Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Glas, —Plans to be prepared for se ago 
and additions to the Catholic Church at Pitt-st., 
which the architect is Alexander MacAnnally us 
175, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for new presby- 
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tery, etc., for the Archdiocese of Glasgow, which will 
be erected at Alice-st., Maryhill. The architect is 
Thomas S. Cordiner {A.), lythswood-chbrs., 261, 
West George-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for the National 
Mutual Employers’ General Insurance Association, 
Lid ndon, for alterations and additions at 
Blythswood-sq The architects are Lawrence Gotch 
& Partners a. ), 8, City-rd., London, E.C.1 


emiinies itiaiis to be prepared for the erection 


of 38 houses by the Scottish ~ Housin 
Association, Ltd., on farm site. e architect 
West End, 


J. Austin Bent (F.), 15, , Ra a 
nburgh. 
ang ee to be prepared for additions, 
etc,, to carried out a the Westburn Sugar 
Refinery. aire The architects are 
George Boswell, Mitchell & Johnston (F. & A.), 256, 
West George-st., Glasgow. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 





Full details‘ of Public Appointments open wel 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but. not included 
in-this list see previous issues. th an 
asterisk are savertioed in this number. The dates 
at the — of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders; a dagger (t) denotes closing 
date for applications; the name and address at the 
ond aoe to the person from whom particulars may 


BUILDING 


NOVEMBER 27. 

*tCrawley Dev. Corpn.—Dwellings in Langley 
Green: 292 dwellings and 26 garages on site 2; 
dwellings and 24 garages on site 3; 325 dwellings 
and 25 garages on site 4; 237 dwellin 3 and 12 
garages on site 5. Chief A., “ Broad 

NOVEMBER 28. 

*tCaernarvon B.C.—16 houses at Cae Mur housing 
a B.E. & §., Guild Hall, Caernarvon. Dep. 

*tSouthampton B.C.—War damage mee * to police 
block, Southampton Civic Centre. Boro’ A., Civic 
Centre. Dep. £3. Tenders by January Ge 

DECEMBER 1. 

Beaumaris B.C.—Erection of 20 houses and ancil- 
lary works, _8, Colwyn Foulkes, M.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., 
Merton-pl., Pwllycrochan-ave., Colwyn Bay. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
“Brierley Hill U.D.C.—91 dwellings, Swan-la. 
estate. J. R. Moore (A.), Housing Director. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

*tEast Suffolk ©.C.—Police house at Hungate-st., 
Beccles. County A., County Hall, Ipswich. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders by December 24. 

*tEllesmere Port U.D.C.—New civic hall. Gornall 


Kelly & Ptnrs., architects, 69, The Albany, Old 
Hall-st., Liverpool, 3. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by 
December 22. 


North Walsham U.D.C.—Construction of a r.c. 
water tower, 175,000 galls. capacity. J.C. Melliss & 
Co., engineers, ag Horseferry-rd., Westminster, 
§.W.1. Dep. £4 
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*tSomerset ©.C.—Extensions to Bournville junior 
school, Weston-super-Mare. County A., Park-st., 
Taunton. Dep. £2 2s. 

“tSuffolk and —* Fire ag yo .—Fire station at 
Station-rd., Clare. A. y., County Hall, 
Ipswich. Dep. £2 a he Mg December 22. 

ECEMBER 

Vterthinamptoniiies c. O.—Extensions to Towcester 
county modern school. County A., County Hall, 
Northampton, 

*tNorthamptonshire Standing Joint Comm.—6 
police houses on Grange housing estate, Stamford- 
rd.; 2 police houses at Oundle; 4 police houses at 


Wootton Hall, J. Turner, Clerk, County Hall, 
Northampton. 

DECEMBER 3. 
*tEssex €.C.—Adaptations to Clacton-on-Sea 


county secondary school for boys. County A., 
County Hall, Chelmsford, 

*tHendon B.C.—Adaptation of yr tag buts 
at Orange Hill grammar school, Abbots-rd., Burnt 
Oak. . & §., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

pee tht B.C.—Erection of the r.c. framed 
and brick-cladded superstructure of 169 dwellings on 
the Wimbiedon Park estate. T.C., Municipal-bidgs. 

DECEMBER 4 

Stalybridge T.C.—90 houses and 24 flats at Stam- 
ford Park housing estate. Howard & ~— archi- 
tects, 88, Mosley-st., Manchester. Dep. £: 2 2s, 

DECEMBER 65. 
*Berkshire and Reading Fire Authy.—Paint shop 


to fire station, Northumberland-ave., Reading. 
Boro’ A., Town Hail, Reading 

*Sutton and Cheam “equal 1k ey eS 
Wood-rd., Sutton. N. H. Michell, B.E. & 8. 
£5 5s. 

Worsborough U.D.C.—30 houses ai Blacker Hill. 
Taylor, Knight Co., architects, Brooksmoor 
House, Grove-rd., Moorgate, Rot! therham. Dep. 


DECEMBER 8. 

*tChester City C.—11. shops, 9 maisonettes, 4 flats 
and 11 garages comprising shopping centre at 
Blacon housing estate. City. E. & S., Municipal 
Offices, 43, Northgate-st. 

*Glasgow Corpn.—l6 fiats at Kerrera-pl., Bar- 
lanark; 36 flats at Scaraway-pl., Milton. Director 
of Housing, 20, pion oe 

DECEMBER 9 

*Bournemouth B.C.—24 Mate ae Lartouree : estate. 
Boro’ A. (room 106), Town Hall. Dep. £ 

*Chertsey U. D.C.—(a) gge rvlgpaaees of 8 a 
10 flats and 8 garages, with site works; (b) demoli- 
tion of Lanswade House; (c) diversion of surface 


water culvert. , Counci] Offices. Dep. £1 ls. 

*Harrow U.D.C.—35. gen “* Antoneys,” 
Me a ee Pinner. J. H. Melville Richards, E. 
& 


Dep. £2 2s, 
Gushan Village Commissioners.—12 dwellings at 
No. 7 housing scheme, Ballachrink estate, White- 
bridge-rd. and School- rd. J. Philipps Lomas, archi- 


tect, Martin’s Bank-chbrs,, Victoria-st., Douglas, 

Isle of Man. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Staines U.D.C.—Pair of houses, corner of 
Shortwood 


Laleham-rd. and Park-ave. E. & §&., 
House, London-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 
DECEMBER 10. 
*Hertford B.C.—Conveniences and store at “ Wall- 
fields,” Pegs-la. B.E, & S., Municipal Offices, The 
Castle. Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 11, 


Farnham U.D.C.—30 houses at Bricksbury Hill 
site, 1} as <4 A. & L. Stedman, architects, 
Sonth-s 

*Wrexham A e-Community one 
Queen’s Park housing estate. B.E 
Chester-st. Dep. £2 2s 


Pisa y, 
8. aL 


DECEMBER 12. 
Beverley R.D.C.—Contract 293, 52 houses at Wood- 
mansey; contract 295, 8 houses’ at Lund. G. 
Palfreyman, %, Market-pl. Dep. £1 1s. per contract. 
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*Morley B.C.—32 houses at Bruntcliffe-la. M. H. 
Brook, Housing Director, National Provincial Bank- 
chbrs., Queen-st. Dep. 22 2. 

*West Riding ©C.C.—Adaptations, etc., stables, 
Walton House. Watton, near Wakefield. County 
Architect, Wakefield. 

DECEMBER 13. 

Walsingham R.D.C.—10 ones alows at Blakeney, 
Queens-close ; 18 houses and 4 bungalows at Faken- 
ham, Lancaster- -ave.; 2 bungalows at Fakenham, 
Jubitee-ave.; 8 houses at Hindringham, The Elms, 
F. Dewing, architect, 40, Prince of Wales-rd. 
Norwich. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Walton and Weybridge U.D.C.—3 shops with flats 
over at Longmore Farm housing estate. E. ob 
Council Offices, Wa'ton-on-Thames. 

DECEMBER 15. 

Newport (1. of W.) we F-< houses, Pan estate. 
B.E., 39, Quay-st. Dep. £2 2s 

*Welwyn Garden City U.D. C.—245 houses, 24 flats 
and 31 garages. L. J. Slocombe, Clerk. 

DECEMBER 19. 

*Esher U.D.C.—6 bungalows at Winston-dr. estate, 
Stoke D’Abernon. E. & 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Wortley R.D.C.—Erection of four shops with flats 
over and hasement garages on the Lane End 
estate, Chapeltown, nr. Sheffield. Husband & Co., 
consultants, 388, Glossop-rd., Sheffield, 10. Dep. 


£3 3s. 

West Riding Standing Joint Committee.—Erection 
of 9 police houses -on 4 sites. County A., “ Bishop- 
garth.” ” Westfield-rd.. Wakefield. Dep. £2 2s, 

DECEMBER 20. 

Crediton U.D.C.—10 houses at Spruce Park. Beech 
& Currow Cooke (F./L.), 15, Dix’s-field. Dep. £2 2s. 
DECEMBER 22. 

*East Riding of Yorks. C.C.—Ambulance station 
at Hessle. County A., County Hall, Beverley. 
Dep. £2. 

*Harrow U.D.C.—War damage repairs to council 
houses on (a) Woodlands-dr.; (b) Wolverton-rd. ; 
and (c) North Harrow estates. E. & §S., Council 
Offices, Stanmore. Dep. £1 per Mccain 

DECEMBER 3 

*Melton Mowbray U.D.C.—120 Dien at Dorothy- 

ave. PM, (phase II), E. & S., Egerton Lodge. 


Dep. 

NO DATE. 
*Corby Development Corpn.—300 houses, factory 
and 3 pairs of houses. General Manager, Stone 
House, South-rd. 


*tHartley Wintney R.D.C.—10 dwellings at Rye 


Common, Dogmersfield; and 12 dwellings ‘at 
Hitches-la., Crookham-st. Clerk to Council, Council 


Offices. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


NOVEMBER 26. 
*tBirmingham City.—Internal decorations, Erding- 
ton Cottage Homes, Fentham-rd., and Shenley 
Fields Cottage Homes, Northfields. H. J. Manzoni, 
City E. & 8S. Dep. £2 2s, each. 
DECEMBER 1, 
Rochdale B.C.—Externa: painting of 240 dwellings 
on Turf Hill estate. B.S., Town Hall. 
DECEMBER 4. 
*Thurrock U.D.C.—Materials. 


Offices, Grays. 
DECEMBER 5. 
*tPortsmouth City a redecoration of 
Concert Hall Pavilion. City A., Municipal Offices, 
1, Western-parade, Southsea. Dep. 21. 


DECEMBER 8 8. 
*Salford City C.—Retiling at Public om. 
Regent-rd City E., Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 
*Southend-onSea B.C.—Police box and inna 
peor Municipal College grounds. A. 


Dep 
DECEMBER 10. 

*Sunderland B.C.—Po:ice section box at The 
Green, Southwick. Boro’ A., Grange House, 
Stockton-rd.. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 11. 
*Bootle B. C.—(a) Repair of stonework at ‘ Basil 


E. & §., Counc¢il 


Grange,” Sandfield Park, West bra Liverpool ; 
(b) - electrica: installation at count secondary 
school, Fernhill-rd. Town all, Bootle, 
Liverpool, 20. 


DECEMBER 15. 

*Camberwell B.C.—Repair and renewal of war- 
damaged metal windows, masonry and ‘brickwork 
of town hall. B.E. & 8 

*Lewes B.C.—(a) Supply and delivery of 198 pre- 
fabricated concrete sheds; (b) erection of same. 
BS., Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 18. 

*Luton Boro’.—Electrical insta: lations at 48 flats, 

Farley Hill estate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 22. 

*Ealing B.C.—Reconstruction of floor surround to 
cleuaality bath, Longfield Hall. B.S., Town Hall. 
Dep. £2. 

DECEMBER 23. 

*Luton Boro’.—Electrical installations at two addi- 
tional claxsrooms. Challney and Stopsiey C.S.M. 
Schools. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 
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ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


DECEMBER 1. 
Chi t U.D.C.—Private street works at Hill 
Top, undmead-ave. and Marjorams-ave. E. & S., 
Cound! Offices, Old Station-rd., Loughton. Dep. 


£5 5s. 
DECEMBER 2. 
Manchester City C.—Roads*and sewers at Wood- 
* Dep £2 35. neighbourhood. City 8., Town Hall. 
2s. 


Dep. 
DECEMBER 3. 
Birmin T.€.—Construction of sewers in con- 
nection with Bare roads on the Heathy Farm 
estate. City E. & S8., Civic Centre, Birmingham, 1. 


Dep. £2 2s 
DECEMBER 5. 
+ Malton R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage disposal at 
Weiburn. Clerk of the — -D.C. Offices, 
Welham-rd., Norton. Dep. £2 
DECEMBER i. 
*Southend-on-Sea 8.C.—Drainage 
chemistry laboratories at Municipal College. 


A. Dep. £1 
DECEMBER 11. 
Bournemouth 8B.C.—West Howe sewer 
pag main drainage. B.E., Town Hall. 
2s. 


DECEMBER 12. 
Blackburn B.C.—Roads and sewers at Shadsworth- 
rd. housing site. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
Dorking U.D. €.—Roads and sewers on the Good- 
wyns Farm housing estate. E. é §., Council Offices, 
Pippbrook, Dorking. Dep. £4 
DECEMBER pe 
Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners.—R.c. jetty at 
Victoria Dock entrance. Harbour E., 15, Regent- 


quay, Aberdeen. 
DECEMBER 15. 


Droxford R.D.C.—Site works at Denmead housing 
site. Clerk of the Council, Northbrook House, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Southampton. Dep. £2 2s. 

Nerthampton C.B.—Roads and sewers on the East 
Fields housing estate. B.E., Guildhall Dep. £2 2s. 

*South Gambridgeshire R.D.C.—Site works at 
council’s housing site, Great Abington, near Cam- 


system in 
Boro’ 


under 
Dep. 


bridge. County §., Shire Hall, Castle- hill. Dep. £2. 
DECEMBER 19. 

Mossley B.C.—Sewage disposal works. A. 
Waters, M.Inst.C.E., engineer, 2, eS 
Birmingham, 2. 

JANUARY 5. 

Goscote Joint Sewage Comm.—Extensions to 
sewage werks. E, to Comm., Council House, 
Walsall. Dep. £2 2s. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Harrow.—Hovses.—L.C.C. Hsg. Comm. propose to 
erect 8 houses and 8 garages in Paulkan-rd., Ken- 
more Park estate, at an estimated cost of £14,920. 
Scheme is being prepared by L.C.C. Director of 
— and Valuer. 
mbeth. — APPOINTMENT. — Hsg. Com. have 
wee the appointment of Mr. we Kenyon, 
E., P.R.1.B.A., Dis.T.P., M.T.P.1., 16, Adeline- 
Bedford-sq., W.C.1, as architect fer site No. 2, 
oninene rd., which’ will make provision for 
approx, 625 houses and flats, 

Lambeth.—AppoInTMeNT.—The poin seg ¢ 
Bridgewater and Shepheard, BE Arch., F. 
A.R.I.B.A., 42, Bruton- “5 W.1, as architects B 
site No. 24, Caldwell-st.. has been approved by 
Hsg. Com. The site wil make provision for 165 
houses and flats. 

Lewisham.—F ats.—Erection of two-storey ness. 
ing containing 2 flats at 47-51, Harvard-rd. has bee 
recommended by Hsg. Com., and they have conserves 
plans prepared by Boro > A: 

Lewisham.—Cnrurcu Ha.i.—Proposals made by 
L. A. Butterfield (A.), 44a, Addiscombe-rd., €reydon, 
to erect a church hall at 28, Burnt Ash-bilt in con 
nection with the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes 
have been found not unreasonable by the Gen. 
Purposes Com. 

Lewisham.—Hovuses.—The erection of 2 terrace 
houses by W. E. ian builder, 103, Springbank-rd., 
Catford, S.E.6, at 69-71, Manor- ja., has been licensed 

vy Hsg. Com. 

"Lewisham. —Orrices.—Proposals made by Allen 
Electric, Ltd., 2, Eimira-st., 8.E.13, to erect office 
accommedation with caretaker’s flat above, at 49, 
Loampit Vale, have been found unobjectionable in 
principle by be: Purposes Com. 

Lewisham. AISONETTES.—Hsg. Com. recommend 
the erection of 16 maisonettes at 41-53, Granville 
Park and 16 maisonettes at 6-13, Walerand-rd. 
Approval has been given by them to ’pla ans prepared 
by Boro’ A. 

Lewisham.—Terrace Heuses.—Town planning per- 
mission has been granted to Mayell, Webb and 
Hart. architects, 173, Holland Park-ave., W.11, to 
erect 4 terrace houses at 2-12, Dermody-rd. 

Lewisham.—Houses.—Recommendations fer the 
erection of a further 7 houses on 23-37, Eddystone- 


rd. have been made by Hsg. Com. Plans were 
prepared by Boro’ A. 
Lewisham.—F.Lats.—Hsg. Com. have issued a 


licence to H, F. Ball, bidr., 2, Marvels-la., S..12, 
for the erection-of 4 flats at 150-152, Manor-la. 


Lewisham.—Snop anD F.ats.—T.P. Com. have 
made no objection to the Pew me 4 erection by 
J. Sainsbury, Stamford-hse., Stamford-st., §.E.1, of 
a shop and 8 flats at 132-136 and 2-6, Romer-ave. 


Lewisham.—Hovuses.—The proposal of P. M. 
Pearson & Ptnvs., surveyors, 32, Footscray-rd., 
8.E.9, to erect 2 houses at 300, Brownhiil-rd. has 
been approved by B.C. ; 

Lewisham.—Suops.—Erection of a single-storey 
factory, garages and stere at 208, Bromley-rd. by 
Sir Robert Tasker & Ptnrs., architects, 1, Staple 
Inn, W.C.1, has received town planning permission. 

Lewisham.—Hovses.—Town planning permission 
has been granted to proposals made by 
Sowerby, 17, Ennerdalerd., Richmond, to build two 
houses at 69 and 71, Manor-la. 

Lewisham.—F.ats.—Plans prepared by Boro’ A. 
have been approved by Hsg. Com. They provide 
for erection of 9 flats on 117-119, Honor Oak Park 
housing site. 

Lewisham.— Extensions.—Proposals made by P. G. 
Floyd, 18, Bellingham-rd., 8.E.6, for an extension 
to the existing — at Aterford, ae with an addi- 
tional building to erected ‘arney & Son 
bldrs., 36, Engleheart-rd., 8. Ee aa been granted 
L.c.c. permission. 

Lewisham.—Vicarace.—Erection of a new vicarage 
building ancikary to St. Dunstan’s Church, Belling- 
ham Green, by BE. F. Starling, B.A., A.R.1.B.A., 6, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, SW.1, has received town plan- 
ning permission. 

Scotland Yard.— PRovIsiON OF DWELLINGS: FOR 
Pouice.—Buikiers- who have sites within 12 — 
of Charing Cross suitable for the erection of dwell- 
ings, and who would be prepared to sell to the 
Receiver and to build for the Metropolitan Police, 
are invited to write, giving particulars of the site 
or sites to the Chief Architect and Surveyor, New 
Scotland Yard, S.W.1 

Shoreditch Open Spaces.—Approval -has been 
given by Oe . Hsg. Comm. a layont plan pre- 
pared by R. 
The Terrace. § 'W.13, for a 25-acre 0} 
of Hackney-rd.-and bounded by: Queensbridge-rd. 
and Goldsmith’s-row. This will include a tea. kiosk, 
bandstand, -pubtic lavatories and a sunken water 
garden. Estimated. cost is £31,700. 

Wandsworth. —Scnoo. Extensions. — Preliminary 
plans for the erection in 1963-4 of additional build 
ings at Wandsworth School have been approved by 
L.C.C. Edneation Comm. a were . by 
Hening & Chitty, architects, 29, Gower-st., W.C.1, 
and estimated cost is rr as 

Wandsworth.—Deve.topment.—L.C.C. Hsg. Comm. 
have approved a scheme for the development of 
part (about 10 acres) of the Trinity-rd. site. This 
will consist of 214 flats. an estate workshop and 
hobbies room, 110 tenants’ stores and 6 garages. 
The estimated cost is £497,700, and the scheme was 
prepared by L.C.C. architects. 
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(PROVINCIAL) 


Atnwick.—R.D.C. is to place a contract shortly 
for 14 houses at Craster.—R.D.C. has submitted to 
County Planning Officer a layout plan for houses 
at Hanuxiey. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield.—U.D.C. approved scheme 
and to prepare estimate for further 102 houses at 
Landgate-la, 

Atherton.—U.D.C. propose further extensions at 
Formby Halt. Architects, J. C. Prestwich & Sons, 


gh. 

Bakewell._K.D.C. to negotiate with Mr. Hill for 
erection of further 10 houses at Tideswell. 

Barnsiey.—E.C. propose extensions to Mining and 
Tech. Co.lege, Church-st., in 1953/4 programme. 

Betper.—R.D.C. propose following houses in 
1953 :—Allestree and Crich. 3 each; Dethick, Lea 
and Holioway, 16; Holbrook, 10; Horsley and Hors- 
ley Woodhouse, 8 each; Kilburn, 70; Smalley, 20. 

Birkenhead.—E.C. seek Ministry approval for 
plans of extensions at Rock Ferry High sch.—E.C. 
received Ministry approval for inclusion of Wood- 
church jun. and inf. sch., and Heathley B.C. sec. 
mod. ach. for girls in 1953/4 programme. 

Bishop Auckland.—Durham C.C. has approved a 
scheme for a commercial sch. Plans by G. R. Clay- 
ton, Cty. A., Court-la., Durham. 

Bla .—T.C. to negotiate with J. Gregson & 
Son, 3, Newhouse, Marton, for 12 fats at junction 
of Talbot-rd., Elizabeth-st. and Whiteside-st. 

Boldon.—U.D.C. to build 186 houses. Plans by S. 

Bolton.—B.C. approved alterations to Church-rd. 
cty. prim. sch., off Capt. Clouds-rd.—Received start- 
ing date (January 1, 1953) for erection of new resi- 
dential nursery.—B.C. propose erection of Oldhams- 
la. C.P. sch, in Hills “‘ Prestweld”’ construction 
and four additional classrooms at Whitecroft-rd. 
= Fone sch. in Gardiner Thermagard system of 

itding. 

B.€. approved plans for :—Church and Sunday-sch., 
EBastbourne-gr., for St. Edmunds R.C. Church.— 
Church at Melbourne-rd., Willows-la., for Trustees 
of Melbourne Methodist Church.—Extensions, Cow- 
la., for Arc Welding & Kngineering Co., Ltd.—Ex- 
tensions at Ye Olde Oak Inn, Lostocka., for 
Greenall Whiteley & Co., .—Reconstruction of 
machine shop, off Bradford-st., for Edward Bros. 
(Tippers), Ltd. : ; 

Border._R.D.C. to invite tenders for 14 houses at 
Crosby on Eden, and 12 at Gt. Orton. 

Bucks.—C.C. received approval for first _instal- 
ment of Wolverton Technical College in 1953-4 pro- 
gramme. 
an tae i linc propose 60 houses at Cae Bold 

‘arm. 

Carlisie—T.C. propose further 350 houses at 
Harraby; to negotiate with J. F. Johnston & Son, 
Shakespeare-st., for 30 dwellings. at Harraby. 

Carlisle—T.C. has authorised-the preparation of 
detailed plans for a proposed crematorium. L. J. A. 
Stow, City E.—Johnston & Wright, 13, Castle-st., 
Carlisle, are architects for alterations to Upperby 
Men’s Institute, Lamb-st. ; 7 

Castle Ward.—R.D.C. has received sanction to 
erect 100 houses at Ponteland, at £154,000. Plans 
by S., North-rd., Ponteland, Northumberland. 

Cheshire.—C.C. propose sec. sch. at Macclesfield 
in 1953/4 programme. — 

Chesterfield.—Alterations proposed to Peacock Inn, 
Low Pavement (architect, Richard Crosby); also 
alterations to Peacock Inn, Chatsworth-rd. (archi- 
tect, G. F. W. Bamford). 

Chesterfield.—Brampton Brewery Co., Ltd., pro- 
pose new public-house at Keswick-dr. ‘ 

Chesterfield.—Trustees of Newbold Methodist De- 
velopment propose erection of church at Newbold 
estate. 

Consett —U.D.C. approved layout plans for 140 
houses, Gloucester-rd. J. J. Eltringham, Derwent- 
st., Biackhill, is the architect. 

Culceth.—_Work to commence this month on new 
sch. adioining, present building at Warrington-rd., 
for Lancs C.C. B35 ; 

Cumberland.—C.C. propose clinics at Penrith and 
Valiey estate, Whitehaven. 

Darlington.—R.D.C. te spend £16,486 on 12 houses 
at Sadberge. e A - 

Dronfield.—U.D.C. approved in principle siting of 
prim. sch. on south side of Green-la., for C.C. 

Dudiey.—B.C. to prepare plans for 500 houses at 
Saltwells estate——Boro’ A. to grevere plans for 
traditional houses at Tansley Hill estate. 

udley.—T.C. propose clinic at junction of Stour- 
bridge and Pensnett-rd., Holly Hall. : 

Durham.—C.C. is to convert Holmfield Crook inte 
, at a total cost of £19,200—C.C. Welfare 
Com. propose four community and youth centres 
and one community hai] in Bishop Auckland area.— 
C.C. propose to build a college at Barnard Castle 
with boarding aceommodation for 100 students. 
Pians in each case by Cty. A., G. R. Clayton, 
Court-la., Dacham. 

Durham.—C.C. has agreed to construct a fire stn. 
at Peterlee in two stages. First stage will cost 
212,500 and the second £37,500. Tenders will be 
accepted shortly for the first stage——C.C. has com- 
pleted negotiations for acquisition of 63 acres on 
the Dryburn estate for erection of a new county 

county police H.Q. 

Vuriam.—wirham Div. Coal Brd. are planning 
erection of medical centres at another 22 collieries. 
Board’s Architects’’ Dept. is at Ashfield Tower, 
Gosforth, Northumberland.—T.C. to erect 12 old 
own, bungalows on Sunderland-rd. estate, at 


11.633. 
Durham.—R.D.C. has approved plans by Durham 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
BRASS AND COPPER TUBES 
The Brass and Copper Tube Association state that, 
in view of the increased wages which now apply to 
the engineering industry, as from November 13 all 
extras for size and gauge, and miscellaneous extras, 
have been increased by 3 per cent, 











County Courcil for 16 police houses on Carrville 
estate, Belmont.—R.D.C. is seeking loan sanction 
for £56,080 for 48 houses at Framweligate Mvor and 
£18,830 for 16 houses at Bearpark.—Durham Coal 
Brd. to begin erection ef pithead baths at Trimdon 
Grange and Greenside next March and April, re- 
spectively. Application is being made for permis- 
sion to proceed with baths, canteen and medical 
centre at Watergate Colliery. Working drawings 
are being geomet for baths at Langley Park, 
——_ ary Colliery, Houghton Meadows 
ery. 

Eston (Yorks).—M.O.W. has issued a licence at 
£3,250,000 to Dorman Long & Co., Ltd., Middies- 
brough, for the construction of an open-hearth 
blastfurnace plant at Lackenby, on the site of 
Cleveland iron and steel works. 

Gateshead.—Plans_ have been submitted to T.C. 
by Newcastle Reg. Hospital Brd. for extensions to 
children’s hospital in Dryden-rd. P. H. Knighton 
is Brd.’s Chief A. 

Hexham.—U.D.C. to purchase about 18 acres for 
housing purposes at Causey Hill. 

Heywood.—B.C. to prepare layout for houses at 
Barker-st. and Hardfield site. : 

Holyhead.—Rebuilding proposed at Bethe] Welsh 
Methedist Church, Glanymor. 

Lancaster.—Mawson, Swan & Carter, Ltd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, propose erection of wholesale food 
warehouse at Willow-la. 

Lancaster.—R.D.C..to-commence work shortly on 
bomes at Heaton-with-Ocliffe. Surveyor, K. M. 

octon. 

Leeds.—T.C. approved schemes by Leeds Housing 
Trust Benevolent Assoc., Ltd., and Leeds Tenants’ 
Housing Society, Ltd., for erection of flats, 

Leigh.—Wigan and Leigh Hospital Management 
Com. hope for early starting date for new accident 
and consultation centre at Leigh Infirmary. 

Leigh.—_Work to commence in March next on ex- 
tensions to infirmary, at £75,000. : 

Liverpool._Reg. Hospital Brd. propose repair and 
reconstruction of St. Heien’s Hospital. 

Ludiow.—T.C. prepared revised scheme for con- 
struction of open-air swimming pool. 

Lytham St. Annes.—B.C. to prepare plans for 104 
houses at Hilton-ave. i 

Macclesfield.—R.D.C. approved erection of seven 
houses at Langley-rd. and Jarman-rd., Sutton, for 
Boddingtons Breweries, Ltd. ; 

Manchester.—Reg. Hospital Brd. received approval 
for additional sanitary accommodation at Ladywell 
Hospital, Salford, at £10,356. wt a 

Mansfield.—Central kitchen proposd at Victoria 
Hospital. Architects, Vallance & Westwick, White 
Hart-chbrs., Mansfield. D . 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved layout for housing site 
at Clipstone, for Coal Industry Housing Assoc. 

Middlesbrough.—T.C. intends carrying out. next 
year, a £9,000 scheme for additions to fire brigade 
H.Q. Boro’ E. is J. A. Kenyon. Middlesbrough. 

Middlesbrough.—Application has been made for a 
licence to erect a prefabricated building in Park- 
rd. South to be used as Jewish youth centre and 
sch. (architects, Kitching & Co., 21, Albert-rd., 
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Middlesbrough).—Amended sketch plans are being 
prepared by Boro’ E. for shops on Berwick Hills 
estate and further plans are being prepared for a 
maternity and child welfare centre at Thorntree.— 
A sketch pian by Boro’ E. for a hostel on Thorn. 
tree estate has been submitted to Ministry. 
Middlesbrough.—T.P. Com. approved layout plans 
by Boro’ E. (J. A. Kenyon) for second stage of 
Park End housing scheme. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Universal Joinery Works, 
Ltd., are to build new joinery works in Merley-rd. 
aan. P. L. Higgs, 78, Deanham-gdns., New- 
castle 5. : 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—It is understood that the E.C. 
will obtain tenders within a few weeks for the 
second stage of the new College of Technology 
scheme, esimated to cost £168,000. First siage is 
being completed by Alex. Anderson (Contractors), 
Ltd., Stanmrre-rd., Newcastle. The City A. is 
ga Kenyon, 18, Cloth-narket, Newcastle-on- 


yne. 

__ Neweastle-on-Tyne.—T.C. has received the follow. 
ing loan sanctions :—£11,440 for converting part of 
former Princess Mary maternity hospital into 
occupation centre for mental defectives, and £12,5% 
for eight police houses at Fenham Chase. 

Northampton.—R.D.C. seek loan of £146.824 for 22 
houses at Bugbrooke, 22 at Hackleton, 14 at Dus. 
ton, 12 at Nether Heyford, eight at Quinton, and 
14 = Rog + four ¥ Brafield.—R.D.C. 
issu ock licence for seven houses to T. Wilso 
oo ae tea oor gg a " 

Northampton.—Baptis - to erect church 
King’s Heath estate. § 

Northants.—Work to commence this year on schs. 
at Kettering, Corby, Rushden, Moulton, Towcester 
~ aaa © ed 

orthants.—E.C. receiv Ministry approval to 
sketch plans for av Tig Corby gram. Sch. 

Northumberland.—C.C. to acquire the residence, 
Priorsdale, in Newcastle, and convert it into a 
children’s home, at a total cost of £10,700.—C.C. to 
purchase Doxford Hall, near Wooler, and adapt it 
as a home for old people, at £17,500. Plans in each 
= by C. C. Brown, Cty. A., County Hall, New- 
castle. 

Northwich.—H. Holland & Sons (Tanners), Ltd., 
Dane Leather Works, propose rebuilding finishing 
shop, after fire, £10,000 est. 

Northwich.—U.D.C. S., F. L. James, to prepare 
plans for flats at Rudheath and Shur‘ack estates. 

Nottingham.—Work to commence next year on 
new Union Building at University, £400.C00 est. 

Oldham.—B.C, approved plans for:—12 houses at 
Lydgate-dr. and Kinder-ave., for Greenwoods 
Building Industries, Ltd.—Six houses at Mirfield- 
ave. for Bentley Building Co., Ltd.—Extensions to 
factory at Atkinson-st., for Meredith & Drew, Ltd. 

E.C. 1953/4 programme of schools :—Instalment, of 
R.C. sec. girls’ sch. at Chamber-rd.; Fitton Hill 
inf. sch. (Hills construction.) 

B.C. appointed Cameron & Middleton, Man- 
chester, a3 quantity surveyors for 32 houses on 
four sites. 

Oldham.—B.C. propose adaptations to premises at 
Holiinwood Cemetery to provide crematorium, 
£20.800 est. 

Penrith.—R.D.C.’s plans for eight houses at Grey- 
stoke have been a by Ciy. Planning Officer. 

Rawtenstall.—B.C. approved plans by Boro’ S§. 
for 12 bungalows at Sandy Bank, Waterfoot. 

Rowley Regis.—T.C. to make early contract 
arrangements for 116 houses at Brickhouse Farm 
estate, 88 at Greenfield-ave., 10 at Cradiey Heath 
and 18 at Tividale Ha}! estate. 

Salop.—E.C. 1953/4 programme includes first in- 
stalment of mod. sch. at Market Drayton (£154,000 
est.), and jun. sch. at Meol Brace (£59,900 est.). 

Shefheld.—Reg. ee Brd. propose alterations 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Market Harborough. 

South Shields.—T.C. to purchase 44 acres of land 
at Crawford-st., for housing and educational pur- 


poses. 

South Shields.—J. S. Glover, 13, Winchester-st., 
South Shields, has been appointed quantity surveyor 
fot. proposed welfare fiostel in Stanhope-rd., for 
T.C.—T.C. proposes building six bungalows for dis- 
abled peopte in Grosvenor-rd.—E.C. to purchase land 
in Ravensworth-ter. for nursery sch. and, kitchen. 

South Shieids.—Newcasile-on-Tyne Reg. Hospital 
Brd., “ Dunira,” Osborne-rd., Newcastle, is to alio- 
cate £15,000 for provision of outpatients’ dept. at 
Ingham Infirmary. Board’s Chief A. is P. H. 
Knighton, M.B.E., A.R.I.B.A. | 

Stafford.—T.C. to commence, in 1953, on erection 
of 600 houses at. Highfields estate. 

Sunderland.—Corpn. has approved a scheme to 
build 800 houses on Hylton-rd. estate. Plans by 
Boro’ A., N. Bishop, Grange House, Stockton-rd., 
Sunderland. 

Sundertand.—Boro’ A. (H. C. Bishop) has been 
asked by Corpn. Estates Com. to prepare an esti- 
mate of the cost of providing a communal wash- 
house at the East End. 

Sunderland.—Sunderland Area Hospitals Manage 
ment Com. is to spend £10,000 on improvements to 
Havelock Hospital and Sunderland Chiidren’s 
Hospital. 

Sunderland.—T.C. te acquire compwsorily 100 
acres of housing land at Hylton Red House estate. 

; Brown & Son, Faweett-st,, Sunderland, are 
architects for proposed offices at Wear. Shipyard 
for S. P. Austin & Sons. No contracts let.—Pians 
by S. W. Milburn & Partners, 9, Esp!anade, Sunder- 
land, for outpatients’ dept. at Sunderland Royal 
Infirmary have been approved. 
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Tipton.—B.C. seek Ministry approval for first. 
stage of new Highways Depot (£10,000 est.). 

Tottington.—U.D.C. propose completion of 40 
houses in 1953. 

Tynemouth.—Tenders are to be considered shortly 
by Newcastle Reg: Hospital Brd., ‘“ Dunira,” 
Osborne-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, for erection of 
physiotherapy dept. at Tynemouty Victoria Jubilee 
Infirmary. Plans are by P. H. Knighton, Board’s 
chief A., in conjunction with Cackett, Burns Dick 
and Mackeliar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcasile-on- Tyne. 

Wakefield.—T.C. approved layout plan for 20 flats 
at Cleevetuorpe, Barnsley-rd.; submiited fina! plans 
to M.O.H. for adaptation of Chevet Hai! Special 
sch. (£80,600).—1T.C, received approval for repairs 
and alterations at Almshouse-la. Baths. 

Wallasey.—B.C. to sell site at Hoylake-rd. to 
R.C. Authorities for erection of sch. 

Walisend.—T.C. has abandoned its plan for erec- 
tion of flats op the Low Willington Farm estate, and 
pecans erecting terrace houses insiead. Ww. 
Hatspn & Sons, 123, Northumberland-st., Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, have been instructed to prepare plans.— 
Northumberiand C.C. are to erect nurses’ home in 
Denbigh-ave., Willington Quay.—T. : has approved 
layout pians by the Boro’ E. (G. Teasdale) for 
houses on Low Wil: ington | &. A. 

Wigan.—Manchester Reg. Hospital Brd. propose 
long-term scheme for large extensions at Billing 
Hospital. 

Worksop.—T.C. to negotiate for 50 houses at 
Kingsway, six at Waverley-pl. and 20 bungalows, 
Kingsway. 

Wrexham.—T.C. propose creation of new Guild- 
~_ A additions to existing bui'dings at Liwyn 
saf 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted, 
t+ Denotes p 
t Denotes hes atv for acceptance. 
; Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

sem 4 accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 


fod 





oak aetna letion of first section of central 
pos gaa B.C.: *Hughes & Stirling, Ltd., Liver- 
poo 
Biackpool.—Erection of a research laboratory for 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries: *Irwin 
Sons, Ltd., 78, Warwick-rd., Carlisle. 
Bolton.—12 bungalows at Egerton Lodge estate, 
for B.C.: *F. Pardon, Ltd., Bolton. 
Bootle.—120 “No Fines ” houses at Cabbage Inn 


site, for B.C.: *Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London,’ 
£170,715. 92 “ Easiform ” houses : *Lioyd’ & Cross, 
Ltd., Birkenhead, £130,478. 94 “ Wates” houses: 


*Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., Liverpool, 
£126,928. 12 houses: *City Contractors, Lid., Liver- 
Ly a 
der.—30 houses at Longtown, for R.D.C.: 
“dimed Millar & Sons, 15, London- rd., Carlisle. 
Border.—Erection of 30 houses at Longtown, for 
R.D.C.: *James Millar & Sons, London-rd., Carlisle. 
Brackley. —15 houses and 2 maisonettes at Sulgate, 
for ad *J. F. Booth Son, Ltd., Banbury, 


Burniey.—12 aged persons’ bungalows at New 
Palace Hoase estate, for T.C.: *J. Birtwistie & 
Son, Ltd., Padiham, £14,592. ¥ 

Burnley. —Improvements and repairs to Lane 
pee School, for E.C.: *Clegg Bros. (Burnley), Ltt., 


Gartisle.—Erection of 70 houses on the Harraby 
housing site, for City Council: “Barwick Bros., 
Alpha Mount, Gilsland (50); *A. S. Nixon, Ltd. 
Lowther-st., Carlisle (20). ; 

Chesterfield.—400 houses at Oki Whittington 
estate, for BC.: *Geo. bes gg Co., Ltd., London. 

Colne.—32 flats at a ank site, for T.C.: 
‘Direct Labour, £40,200 

Dudley.—236 houses at Sledmere estate, for B.C.: 
*J. McLean Sons, Ltd., Govan, Standeford, 
£337.773. 

Dudiey.—Erection of public conveniences and 
enquiry office at Fisher-st. Bus Depot, for B.C.: 
*T. Payne & Sons, 31, Ohurchfield-st. 

Durham.—Additions’ to ar agg gram. sch., 
for C.C.: *T. Manners & Son, Peel-st., Bishop 
Auckland, £5,788. 

Farnworth. —Houses at Plodder-la. South site, for 
¥.C. : GB, & Street, Ltd., Salford; > a4 
Lionel Rear (1933), Ltd., Farnworth ; 55, 
Davies, Ltd., Farnworth ; 20, 6. 4; Hodgitive tL 

Gateshead.—Erection of service station, garage, 
Sales shop, etc., at the junction of Sunderland-rd. 
and Tennyson-st., for the Wardley Service Garage, 
Ltd., Newcastle-rd., Heworth: *Direct Labour. 

Goole.—Work for Corporation :—Six bungalows and 
31 houses: *Platt Featherstone, Ltd., Goole, 
£46.051; 79 houses: *Bainbridge (Builders), Ltd., 
Doncaster, £100,599. 

Hampstead.— Erection of four flats on the Gladys- 
rd. housing scheme, for B.C.: 38. Varney & Co., 
Ltd., 109, Shakespeare-rd., S.E.24, £8.903 

Hartley Wintney.— Erection of 99 houses at Manor 
Park estate. Yate! ey, in three contracts. P. J. 
Mitchell, F.R.LCS., & §., Council office :— 

Sooteast 
Chas. Smith, Reading +. £63,495 
ate & King. Ltd., Deiibotey 
“Boyd & eine Ltd., 87, London- st., 

Reading re ... 58,487 
Manser ry Son, Sherfield-on-Loddon |. 56,250 
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Contract B 
Chas. Smith, Reading... «. 43,291 
Boyd & Murley, Lid., Read ing” 41,606 
“Spear & King, Ltd., 58, Park- st., Camber:ey 39,325 
Manser & Son, Sherfield-on-Loddon ... 38,298 
Contract C 
Boyd & Murley, Lid., aes. 42,319 
=oae. Smith, Readin zg aie - 41,911 
King, Lu., Camberley 41,372 


ae & Son, Sherfield-on- i “Hants 39,711 

Heanor.—40 houses at Site No, 11 Dunstead estate, 
for U.D.C.: tF. Sisson & Sons, Ltd., 32, Cranford-rd., 
Langley Mill, £51,200. 


Keswick.—Erection of 10 rr ag on the ae 


Foot estate, for U.D.C. R. Luther, S.: *R. E. Reay, 
Penrith (in piace of previous tender). 
inster—302 houses, for T.C.: *Geo. 


Wimpey & Co., Lid., London. 
Lambeth. —Erection of block of six flats on site 
No. 27—Solon New-rd. extension, for B.C. :— 
W. A. King & Sons eee Ltd., 8.W.9 £14,582 
9 be 


F. S. Ward, Ltd. 13,500 
Rush & Tompkins. lAd., Sidcup, Kent we 12,998 
L. & W. Whitehead, Lid. S.W we 12,564 
H. T. Oliver & Sons, . Ss Wo j 12,299 
Clarke, Barton & Co., ria Sutton, Surrey... 12,102 


*Bridge, Walker, Ltd., 91:93, Effra- rd., S.W.2 11.488 

Lanarkshire.—Erection of 522 houses by the De- 
velopment Corporation at East Kilbride. Frank 
Scott (F.), architect, Master of Works Offices, Tor- 
rence House, East Kilbride : on Crawford & Sons, 


Lid., Partick, Glasgow, W.C. (100); *James Y. 
Keenie, Ltd., Floors, Johnston (130); *Weir Hous- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., Coatbridge (41) ; *Thomas 


Stewart & Co., Ltd., Cathcart, Glasgow (122) ; 
——— Pa en & Sons, Ltd., Bridgeton, Glas- 
gow, 

Lewisham.—Erection of 12 houses, three Benge 
lows and 12 maisonettes at Creeland-gr., for B.C 
*Direct Labour, £52,683. (Subject to M.O.H. and LG. 
approval.) 

{London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to the value 
of £500 or over for week ended November 15 :— 
Construction taxi tracks, resurfacing work, etc. : 
W. & C. French, Ltd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Building work: T. F. Howells, Ltd., Caerphilly, 
Giam.; A. C. Billings & Sons, Ltd., Stow-on-the- 
World, Glos. Hutting: Stanley Hugh Leach, Ltd., 
Hayes, Middx. Electrical eg or work : 
Troughton & Young, Ltd., London, S.W 
(British Railways). —New comrade placed 
by London Midiand Region :—Provision and removal 
of the temporary footbridge, and repairs to the 
oe (Bridge No. 43), roofs, buildings, etc., 
at Harrow and Wealdstone station: LS rage Ltd., 
1, Seward-st., Goswell-rd.. London, E.C.1; drain- 
age and stabilisation of Bank Up slow line between 
mileposts 51 m. 1,320 yd. and 51 m. 1,570 yd. on the 
London-Rugby line at Wolerton: Caffin & Co., 
Ltd., 25, Craven-st., London, W. C2; labour only for 
the cleaning and painting of Nottingham, at 
rd. goods depot: Arunde) (Contractors), Ltd., 
Harris-st., Bradford, Yorks; finishings to the A... 
stores building at Derby Locomotive Works: Edward 


Wood & Sons, Ltd., 70, Park-st., Derby ; construction 
of platetayere’ cabins at various places in the 
Derby (South) Engineer’s district: G. Duxbury & 


Sons, 73, Church-gate, Leicester. 
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L.C.C.—Erection of 208 maisonettes and flats, 130 
houses, 22 shops, 72 tenants’ storage sheds and 31 
garages on the Ashburton estate, Wandsworth: 
*Rush & Tomkins, Lid. (Extension to existing 
contract.) 

L.c.C.—Erection of a gymnasium biock with 
tutorial and music practice rooms and an instru- 
ment store at Michael Hall, Leigham Court-rd., 
S.reatham, for Philippa Fawcet! training college :-— 
Weil 6 MeMillan, Ltd., Worcester Park £39,993 


Gump & Sons, Ltd., wenaeetiaineed 

Tham ‘ai 37,97 
‘waene “é Son, Ltd., Westminster ... ws 37,485 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Lid.. Westminster ... 35,167 
W. J. Marston & Son, Lid., Fuiham ... . 3,701 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Heiborn ... we 33,573 
Truett & Steel, Ltd., Thornton Heath ... 33,216 
Clarke Barton & Co,, Ltd., Belmont ... « 32,790 


J. Garrett & Son, Ltd., Waudsworth 

*Bridge, Waiker, Lid., Lambeih... 1 5 
The comparable estimate of the ‘architects al 

private practice responsible for the work is £35, 
L.C.C.—Erection of 24 low cost houses on “he 
Aveley site, Essex :— 

Ww H Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Westminster .,. - 


R 


E. Russell, Ltd., Walthamsiow ... 42,464 
H. 6 Horswill, Ltd., West Ham ... 41,962 
H. Oliver & Sons, Ltd., Wandsworth . 38.968 
UcManes & Co., Ltd., Whetstone i 38,740 
H. Webb (Builders), Ltd., Romford . 36.470 
S. R. Bryett, Dagenham ... ‘ ‘sa : Sin 
Boyd Gibbons, Ltd., West Ham 35,985 
Thomas Bates & Son, Ltd., Harold Wood *.. 35.500 


*Token Construction Co., Lid., Westminster 34,449 
The comparable estimate of the director of hous- 
ing and valuer is £35 
L.c.c.—Erection of the | first stage of the extension 
to the Battersea training college of domestic 
science :— 
H. Gaze & Sons, 
Thames 
R. Holford & Co., ‘Ltd., “Guildford . 
James Carmichael (Contractors), 
Ms ag a” “. ‘aa 
H. H. F. Ro psom 
or & Fairbairn, Ltd., Camberwell « 
P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Holborn ... 
rs Garrett & Sen. Ltd., Wandsworth 
Sa Barton & Co., Lid., Be!mont 
J. Marston & Son, Ltd., Fulham ... 
oMchiee, Walker, Ltd., Lambeth .. 
The comparable estimate uf the architects in 
private practice responsible for the work is £22,500. 
L.c.C.—Erection of 44 flats at Cranston estate, 
itch :— 
ree Gleeson (Contractors), Ltd., egies £107,487 
F. Troy & Co., Ltd., Southwark _... 102 
Stewart & Partners, Ltd., St. Marylebone... 


Ltd., Ringtene 


ai 


BERRes . 
RRESSE SE 


BR 
38 


8 
RB: 


C. F. Kearley, Ltd., Chiswick ... 99,373 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington... 99,231 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., St. Albans ... 98,878 
Tersons, Ltd., Finsbury . wea by 
Rowley Bros., Ltd., Tottenham. %, 

Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Woolwich ... 94,950 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd., Crick lewood . -- oem 
*a. T. Rowley (London), Ltd., Tottenham ... 9% 


comparable estimate of the appointed arch 
touts Lows Solomon, Son & Joseph, is £9,650. 

London —. itan Police).—Metropolitan 

buildimg work contracts over 
by te ap ee extensions at Acton Police 
Station: *Davenport & Co., Lid., £6,917. — 
of six houses at Lyham-rd., Brixton: *M. J. Deane, 
oo H Police Station: 
r £3,000:—Hornsey Police Statio 
Fay eerie. Wood Green Police Station: 
*B.. & A. Jenkin, Ltd. Chingford Police Station: 
“H. Almond & Co. 653, Lee High-rd., 8.E.: *Chas. 
Gee & C 

London 98.0.8) Comine placed by M.O.W. 
during week ended November 8 :— 

London: New Cross Automatic Telephone Ex- 
change, S.E. 14, internal and external painting, F. 
Troy & Co., Ltd., 131, Great Suffolk-st., London, 
S.E.1. Hampshire: Ordnance Survey Office, London: 
rd. and Carlton-cres., Southamptun, internal and 
external painting, R. H. Hammond, Ltd., 236, 
Winchester-rd., Southampton; Fawley Storage 
Depot, Southampton, construction of experimental 
prestressed concrete tanks, Trollope & Colls, Lid., 
41-44, Gt. Queen-st.,. W.C.2 

Kent: Welling, Kent, 
Assistance Board area office, 
240, Perry-hill, §.E.6. Lancaxhire ; 
Wallgate, Wigan, alterations, P. Hamer, Ltd., 115, 
Park-st., Swinton, Manchester; Remploy, Lid., 
Deepdale Mill-st., Preston, extension to factory, 
— Turner & Sons (Preston), Lid., William Henry- 

Preston, Worcestershire: Cockshot-la., Malvern, 
pn he of ten houses, Wheeler & Mansell, Lid.. 
Lime-st., Evesham, Worcester. 

YLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed by 
W.D. during week ended November 8 :— 

Cheshire: Painting, T. Lightfoot & Son, Chester. 
Shropshire : Heating and hot-water installation, 
Z. D. Berry & Son, London. Lancashire: Revairs to 
floors, Lane Bros. (Builders), Ltd., Blackpool. 
Glamorganshire : Miscellaneous, P. Gaylard & Son, 
Ltd., Bridgend; Miscellaneous, R. W. Moon, Ltd. 
Newport. 

Leicestershire: Painting and decorating, T. E. 
Cunday & Son, Ltd., Leicester. Lincolnshire : 
Miscellaneous, H. Dorrington & Sons, Gainsborough. 
Kent: Painting and decorating, Arnold Sharrocks, 
Ltd., Ash, near Aldershot. Hampshire: Fencing, 


erection of National 
W. R. Oldham, Ltd., 
Head Post Office, 
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Flextella Fencing & Engineering, Ltd., Petersfield. 
Co. Down: Miscellaneous, R. D. Pollock & Co., Ltd. 


Bangor. 
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THE BUILDER 


Nuneaton.—Eight houses at Leyland-rd. and 9 at 
Red Deeps and 2 aged persons’ bungalows at 


Poplars Farm: *W. A. Taberer & Co., Marlborough- 
rd., Nuneaton, £10,199, £11,436 and £1,749. 220 
* No Fines”. houses at Camphill: *Geo. Wimpey & 


Co., Ltd., London. 


Oldbury.—216 houses at Brandhall and Defford- 
dr. estate, for T.C.: *Titford Property Co., Ltd., 
Langley, £270,000 approx. 

Rawtensiall. —40 houses at Staghills estate, for 
B.C.: *Rossendale and District Master Bui'ders’ 
Poderation, 33, Hastingden-rd. 61 at Staghills 
estate: *Ashworth and Hobson, Lee Brook, Burn‘ey- 
rd. 51 at Lomas-la. site: *A. Spencer, 31, Bold- 
st., Accrington, £63,061. 

Rochford.—46 dwellings, Rochford Garden estate, 
for R.D.C. Architect, C. Denton Smith & 
Partners, Cambridge. Quantities by E. R. Babbs 
& Sons, London, 

Erection of eight flats, eight houses and two 
bungalows :— 

S. Tyler, Rochford . 

T. W. Bysouth & Son, Hockiey 
French & Egerton, Southend-on-Sea : 
“Tage & Egerton, Ltd., 117a-119, Victoria- rd., 

Romford Ais a 21,256 

Erection of 14 bungalows : _— 


T. W. Bysouth & Son, Hockley... £14,645 
8S. Tyler, Rochford ... 14,520 
B. D. Lancaster, Southend-on-Sea 14,518 
W. H. Ellis & Son, Hawkwell . 14 297 


French & Egerton, Southend-on-Sea . 13,810 

*Tagg & Kgerton, Ltd., 117a-119, Victoria-rd., 
Romford “as is 13.636 

C. H. Muggi eton, Rochford | 13,567 
Erection. of four flats, eight houses and two bun- 


og AS 
Tyler, at i .. £17,570 
. W. Bysouth & Son, Hockley 17,427 
Tagg & Egerton, Ltd., Remford _... ose ,. ROMTL 
*French & Egerton, 80, ee rd., 


Southend-on-Sea... 16.462 


Rowley Regis.—74 houses at “roads. E. ‘and z., 
Brickhouse Farm estate, for T.C.: *Direct Labour, 


108,058. 
Roxburghshire.— 1 of 14 houses at Den- 
holm, Hawick, for C.C.: *James Swanston & Co., 
Ltd., Hawick. 

Ruaby.—Ooaversion work at Birdingbury Hostel, 
for R.D.C.: *J. Parnell & Son, Rugby, £8,933. 








BROADS wuitE GLAZED 


CHANNELS for 


LABORATORIES, SCHOOLS, 
KITCHENS, HOSPITALS, etc., etc. 
BROAD & CO. LTD., PADDINGTON, W.2 








WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 
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Ryde (1.W.).—12 houses at Jellicoe-rd., Bi poene 
housing estate, for T.C. W. Rowbotham, B.S., 5, 
Lind-st.: *C. F. Wade & Co (I.W.), Ltd., St: 
Helens, Lw. 

Smethwick.— —Eight dwellings at Foundry-la. and 
Vittoria-st., for B.C.: *J. Harper & Sons (Black- 
heath), Ltd., £16,545. 

South Shields.—Subtrades let by the E.C: for the 
proposed marine and technical college. Architects, 
Meade, Taylor & Wilson, 17, Sheffield-ter., Camden 

ill, London, W.8 General contractor: *Henderson 
Bros., Smith-st., Tyne Dock. Meta] windows and 
dovrframes: *Morris Singer Co., Ltd.; reinforce- 
ment: *British Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Co., Ltd., £8,387; facing bricks: *Wray & Son, 
York Facing Bricks, Ltd. 

Stirlingshire.—Additions at The Carmuirs_ Iron 


Works, Ltd., Iron Works. £6,000. Wilson 

& Wilson (F.), architects, 39, Vicar-st., Faikirk: 

*Mapweil & Co., Ltd., Falkirk. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—Houses at Newstead Farm 


estate, for aoe 9, *J. Kelly, Corporation-st., 
£134,278. . “G. and J. Seddon, Ltd., 55, Duke- 
or. | ag £128,846. 10, *Harrop and _ Brere- 
ton, £13,932. 20, *A. V. Shenton, Ltd., Hulme- 
rd., Normancot, Longley, £31,189. 22 houses at 
Harpfields-rd., Trent Vale: *H. W. Cartiedge, Ltd., 
Trent Vale Farm, Trent Vale, £30,374. 20 at 
Carron-st., Fenton: *Langley Bros., 43, Werrington- 
rd., Bucknall, £29,444. 12 at Bentilee Farm estate, 
Bucknall: *J. E. Homer & Co., Ltd., £16,414. 12 at 
Benti‘ee Farm estate, Bucknall: *W. Withington, 
17.088. 


Sunderland.—Erection of 236 houses on the Castle- 
town estate, for T.C.: *L. W. Evans, Ltd., 18, 
Norfolk-st., Sunderland, £305,416. 
Wallsend.—Erection of 36 flats on the Oak Grove 
estate, for T.C. GQ. Teasdale, B.E.: *J. H. 
James, Willington Quay, Wallsend (accepted subject 
to Ministry approval, in place of tender of N. 
Willis, withdrawn). 

West Hartlepool. —Erection of proposed Rossmere 
ety. prim. sch., for A. G. Sinclair: 


*Snowdon Bros., Belford- rd., pander: and;  steel- 
work: *F. Braby & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. : 
Wharfedale.—Six houses at Warren:! la., Arthing- 


ton, ae 4 bungalows for aged at Clifton: *Wright- 
son and Robinson, Ltd 

Whitby.—Erection of 34 honses on the Mount 
housing estate, for U.D.C. Architect, C. D. Taylor, 
41, Baxtergate, Whitby: a Bros., West 
Parade-rd., “Scarborough, £44.27 

Workington. —Erection of 100 . A on the West- 
field estate, for T.C.: *Join Twiname, Ltd., Brig- 
ham, Cumberland, £134,176. : 

Wortley. —10 houses at Greno-scres., Grenoside, 
nr.  Sheffie'd, for Arthur Wikeley, 
Ae ae Council Offices, Grenoside, nr. Sheffield :; 

R. Tay ylor (Builders), Ltd., 14, Sussex-rd., 

Chapa town, nr. Sheffield. 
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